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As requested by my daughter, Chaya, I decided to describe what my family and I 
personally endured during World War II and the Holocaust era to the best of my 
recollection. At that time, the Nazi beast was raging around the world and 
especially in Europe. Because of the time span that has passed since, which is over 
50 years, it's possible that I have made many errors chronologically as to when 
certain incidents happened, but I hope that with some effort, I will be able to 
describe most of what occurred accurately. 

Whatever happened to me, I can describe precisely, but there may be some factual 
errors in regard to what the rest of my family went through, and I beg their 
forgiveness and that of the reader's. The errors are the result of the length of time 
that has passed since then as I have already mentioned and also because I was only 
a boy of 12 at that time, who could not comprehend the events clearly. I am also 
writing about events that I have only heard of through others, but overall, the total 
picture is accurate. 

When I was a young boy of 8, it was already possible to feel the hate of the goyim 
in the streets of Presov, the city in which I lived until the age of 14. The young 
hoodlums of the city ganged up on every Jewish boy who had payos and dressed in 
a different manner. When they caught a boy walking alone in the streets, they 
started to beat him or throw rocks at him. All this was happening in a country, 
which was considered to be the most democratic in all of Eastern Europe. These 
incidents started shortly after Hitler (yimach shmo) rose to power and became 
chancellor in Germany in 1933. His primary focus besides for becoming a 
superpower in Europe, was the Final Solution, the annihilation of the Jews. 

It is a well-known fact that anti-semitism has always been rampant in Europe, and 
because of his plan, Hitler had bought himself many friends especially in Catholic 
countries. In Czechoslovakia, as long as the democratic government ruled, 
individual citizens could not do much to harm the Jews, but their children absorbed 
their attitudes as they grew up and acted accordingly on the streets. The results 
were beating and rock throwing at Jews and on several occasions, children came to 
yeshiva or returned home all bloodied and injured. This was not an unusual 
occurrence for us and was the price we paid for being different, we also said the 
bracha of "Shelo Asani Goy" each morning. All this was part of our daily lives until 
the war broke out. 
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In September of 1939, war broke out between Germany and Poland. The 
Germans demanded access to the Baltic Sea and the port city of Danzig (Gdansk). 
The Poles refused to give over that port so the Germans forced their way into 
Poland. France and England had pledged their support to preserve Poland after 
WWI and therefore had no choice but to uphold their promises and enter into a 
war with Germany, something they were reluctant to do. British Prime Minister, 
Chamberlain, wanted to come into an agreement with Hitler and tried to come up 
with some solutions to appease him by offering him the Sudetenland, which was a 
part of Czechoslovakia, but its citizens were German speaking. 

Chamberlain mistakenly thought that this concession will be enough but after 
receiving the Sudetenland, Hitler got an even bigger appetite for more land and 
consequently France and England declared war on Germany. Within three weeks 
Hitler occupied all of Poland and had entered Czechoslovakia. The Czech president, 
Benesh, escaped to England and because there was no government to oppose them, 
the Germans immediately took over and divided the country into Czech and 
Slovakia. In Slovakia, it wasn't difficult for them to find accomplices because the 
Slovaks were Catholics and naturally anti-semitic. They appointed a Catholic bishop 
as president along with a few anti-semitic ministers who were only too eager to 
follow Nazi orders. That is how Germany ruled Slovakia. 

Already in the beginning of 1940 the new government enacted laws against the 
Jews. To begin with, Jews were required to wear a yellow armband on the left 
sleeve in order to identify them as Jews. Soon after, a curfew was imposed so that 
as soon as it became dark they were not permitted to be in the streets. Jews were 
also forbidden to travel from town to town without a special permit and were 
restricted to live within certain residential areas, never on a main street or with 
windows facing a main street. 

Not a month went by without some new law, which restricted Jews. These laws 
were felt in every aspect of life and especially towards the end of 1940 and the 
beginning of 1941. At that time, the yellow armband was replaced with a yellow 
Star of David which had to be approximately 4 inches and had to be sewn on the 
left side of the outer garment. These stars were inspected periodically and people 
were fined immediately if the star was not worn or was not sewn on properly. After 
a while, there was another new law that required Jews to register ownership of 
valuables such as furs, jewelry, and silver. Jews were also not permitted to own 
radios so that they should not be able to find out what is happening in the world. 
Another new law was passed making it compulsory for every Jew over 16 years of 
age to register for work. This was just a ploy in order to tighten the noose because 
the work which was assigned, was not useful work. 
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Within the year, anti-semitism reached new heights in the country, even before the 
total deportation. There were pogroms and nightly riots just before winter when 
windows were smashed everywhere. Often, there was not enough glass in the city 
to repair ail the broken windows of the houses and shuls. It's important to 
remember that very few people in our city lived in upper floor apartments because 
most of the homes were on one level and often the rocks which were hurled 
through the windows injured people asleep in their beds. 

Our house was also completely on one level, but my older brother, Villi, had made 
wooden window guards on the outer windows. Every night before we went to sleep 
we connected them to the inner windows so that if the windows would break, the 
glass would not fall into our bedrooms. Fortunately, our windows were never 
broken, perhaps because of a neighbor who owned a tavern and was on good terms 
with us and he made sure that no harm would befall us, or perhaps it was because 
of a special bracha from the Rebbe of Munkacz. 

The Rebbe Ztz"l stayed in our home occasionally and I remember as a young child 
all the preparations my mother made for this event. On this one occasion, a table 
was set in our backyard which was large enough to accommodate about 100 
people. Accidentally, perhaps because of the pushing and shoving to get the 
Rebbe's shraim, the table was overturned and a very expensive dinnerware service 
broke. The Rebbe, who was a very clever man, saw how my mother reacted and 
gave her a bracha that our home will only see joy and nachas. After the war, those 
who were present at that time agreed that because of that bracha no one was taken 
from our house to a concentration camp, and indeed, those who perished were 
taken later on and not from our home. 

That same year, the government expropriated all Jewish-owned businesses but in 
order not to disrupt the economy, the authorities decided to distribute special 
permits to those Jews whose businesses could not be run without them, so that they 
could stay and help manage. Because of this reason, many Jews were able to survive 
the deportation in 1942 in which the rest of the city's Jews were forced into 
Poland and unfortunately never returned. 
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Already in the beginning of 1942 there were talks of deportations and 
concentration camps, but it was still not known how they will be activated and what 
the authorities are planning to do. What is a concentradon^P and what wdU 
Urine? The fact was that at this time even the Germans themselves did not know 
what they would do with the jews of Europe. Only in the middle of the summer of 
1942 it was decided in some dubious basement in Munich about the F 
Solution" that called for the total annihilation of every singlei Jew' m E “™J^ Thl 
plan started to take place according in the beginning of winter of 1942 with 
jews of Slovakia and continued until the end of the war. 

As fate would have it, my mother's family was from Slovakia, but many of them 
lived in Poland until the war and most of them perished there. My father, who was 
S and only arrived in Slovakia at the age of 16, and then went to Hungary 
where he had most of his family. I had two brothers in Hungary, Emil in Ujhel, and 

Herman in Budapest. 

When rumors started about concentration camps and '^J^k'ttoe 

1942 we devised all sorts of plans in order to escape. Almost every week tnere 
were refugees arriving from Poland and telling us about the hell, which they had 
enduredstnee the German occupation, and that Slovakia was a haven for them 
Even though we thought that we were living under terrible conditions, 't was like a 
child's play compared to what they endured, and this was even before the dec 

to use the crematoriums. 

Our onlv oossible plan for escape was to cross the border into Hungary and hide 
SS retvTuntil after the war, because eyeryone knew that it was iust a matter o 
time Although it was a difficult task because security was heavy on both sides of 
the border die alternative was worse. Although Hungary was Hitler s ally, the 
government was self-ruled and only supported the German financier 

and with troops. Anti-semitism was rampant, but the Jews soli owned businesses 
and homes and had connections within the government. 

For us it was somewhat easier than for other jews because my father had an 
inheritance of oil stocks for which he received dividends, and Emil was the trustee. 
Our family and the Rubin family were like one family and so whatever wasplanned 
for us also included them and vice versa. We had a house and theywereJ"' ’ 
larae rented apartment and so our house became a sort of war room in ord 
plan future strategies to escape deportation, which was already being discusse 

seriously. 


Hv mother who was a true woman of valor, was always working on new sn^ie, 

and’evenif Something was not going according to plan, never lost hope or 

willpower for evacuation. My mother had the moral support of her broto, Unde 

7vi iHershel) Rubin, Duved & Itchu Rubin's father and also my own fathe 
Zvi (Hershel) KUDin, uu operation was run by my 

b^ vt who of n cour" wrLoLd in eve^ aspect of *e Planning with my 
nth^r brother Benyu (A"H), who was also cautious and worried. But such people 
are also needed at a time like this; otherwise it is possible to act too hastily w ic 
may mean loss of life, G-d forbid. There were ^^"^nd send 

because aduits were 

taken to labor camps first and this way it could be avoided. 

The first ones left with a guide who was paid a large sum of money for each person. 

SSSSS3 

sssss 

our basement. 

A few days before Pesach, the two Treitel sisters returned heme because in the 

EssISSwiSHSj&s! S 

T e ^we"*e me I during the Seder we sudden.y heard knocking at the outer 

time when dtey were supposed to pass his inspection there was a government 
inspection and he had to check the bus and arrest everyone. 
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They sent the officer back to our city because it was the main district and told him 
to bring them to the police headquarters. Villi asked him to allow them to stay in 
the house until the morning before he brings them in. Villi had connections at the 
police department and he knew almost everyone there, especially the department 
heads and the city police chief. The following morning he arranged to release 
everyone and they stayed home for Pesach. Immediately after Pesach, Malka was 
sent again with other relatives to cross the border to Hungary and this time the trip 
was successful. But Benyu did not want to leave the family, which was something 
that he was reluctant to do in the first place, as if he felt that he could not succeed 
that way. 

The only ones left now were my parents, Benyu, Villi, Nelly and I. From the Rubin 
family, there were uncle Hershel, aunt Pearl and their two younger sons, Sender, 
who was Nelly's age, and Chaim, who was two years younger. The rest of our 
family was already in Hungary. 

About two weeks after Pesach, Villi received a telephone call that the following 
Sunday deportation will begin in our city, except for those who had permits to stay. 
Villi, who had such a permit, realized that he was a single man and my uncle had a 
family and so he gave the permit to my uncle. We had a plan to hide until things 
calmed down because no one knew how long it would last. In the meantime, we 
were thinking of hiding in one of the offices in our business and our uncle would 
bring us food until we could travel to Hungary or find another acceptable solution. 
But at that point, we had no choice, so each one of us took a bundle and went 
alone to the office where beds were already prepared. 

It is likely that some of the neighbors saw us leaving the house even though we each 
left alone. We had a new non-Jewish neighbor who took over a Jewish grocery 
store and he was a vicious Jew hater. He sent his son to spy on us and when the 
Gardists - those who collaborated with the Nazis - came to look for us and could 
not find us, this neighbor told them where we were hiding. The next day they went 
to my uncle and demanded the office keys, whereupon they found us and took all 
of us including the Rubin family who had a permit, because according to the law 
anyone who hides Jews automatically loses his permit. 
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The central place to assemble the Jews was in the community's shul and courtyard. 
We were there for two days when our turn for deportation arrived. Every day a 
train with 1,000 people left, there were 20 people in each car and there were 50 
cars. When our turn came we had to be ready in the morning at a designated spot 
where the entire luggage was inspected. Every person was allowed 100 kilos of 
items, whereupon the gardists began to inspect the contents of the suitcases and 
whatever they liked, they took for themselves. Their decision was final and there 
was no one to complain to. Villi bent down and gave the officer 100 Kronen while 
he was inspecting our luggage and the guard asked what belongs to us and let us 
keep everything without checking it. This was a trick that Villi used often and was 
always successful. 

By the time the inspection was over and we were taken to the train and sat down it 
was already 2 in the afternoon. Suddenly, a border policeman came into our car 
and announced that he was looking for Villiam Frankel. Villi went to the door and 
asked what he wanted, the policeman asked him to come out but Villi refused to 
leave us. His conscience may have been bothering him because our uncle was 
caught because of us and now why should he go free while our uncle could not? 
But the policeman ordered him out and my parents and my uncle told him to leave 
so that at least someone should be home and could send us whatever we needed, 
and so he left. 

When Villi got out he found out that a goy he knew well from his army days 
worked in the Ministry of the Interior's Jewish department. The person who took 
over our business called and told him that Villi is in the transport and so he 
immediately sent a telegram to release him. Villi called this man whose name was 
Buchenetz and was the one in charge of the transports. Villi told him that he does 
not want to remain free without his parents and the rest of his family, and so this 
man sent out a second telegram to release our family as well with all children under 
the age of 16. 

Exactly an hour before the train was scheduled to depart, around 4 in the 
afternoon, the same police officer returned and was looking for the Ortners, which 
included my parents, my sister Nelly, and myself. The problem was with Benyu 
because he was already 26 years old and how was it possible to get him released 
also? Without asking any questions, he got off the train with us and the police 
officer started counting the people. He saw that there was an extra person whose 
name was Bernard, when he asked who this person was, someone called out that 
Bernard is Villiam's wife because the police officer knew that Villiam is an 
important person, and so he released all of us. 
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When Villi saw that our uncle was not released, he called the goy again and was 
promised that an order will be given to the border patrol before crossing to Poland 
to release them, because it would look to suspicious to release so many people at 
one time. But it was clear that this was just an excuse because the minute that the 
car doors were closed, the Germans took over and the Slovaks had no authority to 
intervene any longer. We never saw my uncle and his family again. 

They were still alive for few months during the summer of '42 but in November 
they were taken to Majdenek where they perished together with all the others, old, 
young, men, women, children and babies. Aunt Pearl, the daughter of R' Yosef 
Elyakim and her two sons, Alexander (12), and Chaim (10) left the world on 
Shabbos Parshas Vayishlach, the 28 th of November, 1942. Uncle Zvi Hersh was 
killed on December 19*, 1942. Aunt Pearl was my father's sister, and Uncle 
Hershel was my mother's brother, H"YD. 

Villi was running our business with a goy who was not able run it by himself, and he 
had connections to send Uncle Hershel food staples and money, especially dollars. 
One time my uncle wrote that an acquaintance was sentenced to death but he 
could be saved with a bribe and we of course collected money to save him. Later 
we found out that this was just a ploy the Germans used to get money from the 
jews and also catch those who had no permit to have money. They let out a word 
that it was possible to save people with money, but the minute my uncle brought 
the money, they asked him where he got it, they interrogated him, took the money 
and eventually killed both him and the man who was to be saved. With the 
Germans there was no way out especially in concentration camps where every 
offense received the death penalty, because Jewish blood was cheap. 

My grandfather (A"H), my mother's father, was 71 years old at the time of the 
transports and was also deported in 1942 together with his daughter Baila, her 
husband Yisroel Treitel, and 9 children. They left about a week after we returned 
from the train. That transport passed through our city and my mother and Villi 
arranged to get Red Cross permits and went aboard as first aid volunteers. They 
managed to see my grandfather and my aunt and uncle with their children for the 
last time. Not one of them ever returned, H"YD. 

My grandfather was weak and frail and he died in the camp during Simchas Torah. 
He had the merit to be buried in a Jewish cemetery in Poland near the 
concentration camp. A few weeks later the total physical annihilation of Polish 
Jewry and all other Jews who were brought there began. Treblinka, Majdenek, and 
Auschwitz had started to operate at full force. 
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Mv mother had another brother by the name of Yechezkel Shraga. He wastaken 
tom Bardiof in 1942 with all the single men even though he already was marr ed 

with grown children. There were no appeals, if the <" "nyo eUd 
Gardists, took someone, there was no place to complain and before ^ “al 

even think of doing something, he was on his way to Poland.^ he 
taken to Auschwitz and never returned, and we never found out How and when ne 
died. His wife Miriam survived the war with her children, Chaim m bm 

another son by the name of Avraham Yosef who was m Hung 17 . ' . 

when he tried to return to Slovakia that year he was captured in U|hel, a border 

town, and was sent to Poland and never returned. 

I had another sister from my father's side, by the name £ ^tsh refugee 
daughter from his second marriage and she got married in 1941 to a Polish rrtugee 

to the name of Moshe Reuven Scharf. The wedding was on a wintry Friday 
afternoon with the Chupah in our backyard, at a time when a curfew ’ 

effect All our relatives came from Bardiof and Presov and slept over • 

After Shabbos, die simcha continued until 5 the following ^mmg. Thi wa h 
bcf «;imrha in our home. There were Sheva Brachos twice a day an it was 
difficult to get a minyan because in our family alone we had enough peope 
together with the Rubins who were like our own family. 

Th;, lived in Bardiof because her husband lived and worked there after he 
lame tom Poland As soon as they came to take the women away before esach o 
■42 they came to the yard where she lived and because she was fnghtened I 
jumped out of the window. The Gardists saw her and captured and took he 
camp. There was no chance for appeals because she was married and pregna . 

My sister Bracha died in the camp in the middle of the summer tom *=?taess “ 
witnessed by survivors who knew her and saw her in the worst “ndition l is 
Dossible that her condition deteriorated because of her pregnancy. Her hus 
was* captured at a different time and was taken in a transport and he also never 

returned. 

After We were released from the train, we stayed home for about 4• weeks. The 
Germanscame out with new rules and regulations every week and the Slovaks, to 
eiXaries carried out their orders happily. Around the time of Shavuos they came 
nut with a new law that only people with a yellow permit can add their parents to 
it Villi had a white permit because he did not receive it though legal channels and 
% our toedom^seemed to be coming to an end. My parents, Benyu, Nelly, and 

myself were in danger. 
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A Shabbos or two after Shavuos, they again came to take us to the community 
center but now they did not have a full transport of 1,000 people, so it was clear 
to us that we would be taken to a local camp to fill in the quota. We were there for 
3 days when they took us to Poprad, which is in central Slovakia not far from the 
Tatras mountains, which are well known mountains in Slovakia. 

In the meantime, Villi was working hard outside trying to get us a permit or a 
yellow one for himself but it was not going smoothly. The following Friday 
morning, the camp was getting ready for the transport to Poland, and because we 
knew that Villi was working for our release we made every effort not to be 
included. We decided that each one of us would hide in the washroom and stay 
there for the duration until the transport left, but something went wrong and they 
caught my father and we had no choice but to come out of hiding. When we 
entered the registration office we saw that two of the women who worked there 
were from our town. My mother hinted to them to help us somehow and so one of 
them stood up and said that it was already 12 noon, which is lunchtime, and we 
should please return later. So again we left the office and went to the washroom 
until after the transport left. Incidentally, those two women were both in Auschwitz 
but they survived and married men from our town. Sadly, neither one is alive today 
even though they were relatively young. Perhaps three years in a camp affected 
their health. 

When we got out of the washrooms we learned that we were not the only ones 
who were left, there were about 50 people together. The next day, which was 
Shabbos, we were taken to Zhilina, another concentration camp closer to the Polish 
border. The camp in Poprad emptied and ceased to exist perhaps because there 
were not many jews left and therefore it was not needed. 

When we arrived at the new camp on a Shabbos afternoon, they immediately 
registered all the new arrivals because on the following day there was a transport to 
Poland and first they took the new people. When they saw that they didn't have 
enough people, they started to take anyone they could get. We had a relative and a 
friend who were there for about two months and they had a permit to stay outside 
the camp. But on that day, their permit was revoked and they had to return to the 
camp and the following day they left in the transport and never returned 
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We knew that Villi was working hard outside to get us a permit but we worried that 
by the time he received it, we would already be on the way to Poland. 
Nevertheless, my mother made every effort not to be sent in the present transport. 
Fortunately, while we were on line to register she recognized a man by the name of 
Goldstein who worked as a clerk in the office and we found out that he was also a 
relative of ours. My mother told him quietly that her son was working outside for 
our release and perhaps he can help delay our departure on the transport. To our 
surprise, he took us aside and put us in a separate building with others who were 
staying, and so again we managed to survive. 

When we managed to contact Villi, we found out that he already had the papers on 
the day that we were sent to Zhilina and he came to Poprad to take us home. 
That's when they told him that we were already sent away on Friday, the day 
before and the camp was now empty. At this point. Villi was certain that we were 
lost and his work was in vain. His happiness knew no bounds when he found out 
that we somehow managed to escape, and now the problem was how to get us out 
from where we were presently. He gave up trying to get us a new permit or add us 
to him which was impossible, because each week the laws changed and became 
more stringent, so he searched for another idea. How to get us out for only a few 
days as if we were going on vacation, and then to escape illegally. 

With great difficulties, he received a permit for several days in the middle of July 
1942. That night, we slept in town but the following morning we took the train 
that left in the direction of our city. Of course this was illegal but Villi was with us 
and we felt that the risk is small and we didn't have much to fear. Towards evening 
we arrived to our city, we did not go to our home but to an older uncle who had a 
permit to stay. From there we planned to cross into Hungary within the week. 

We found out that Duved Treitel and his wife were also in town so they came along 
with us, while our parents and Villi stayed behind. That evening we crossed the 
border after travelling in a truck covered with sacks. We walked all night through 
fields and narrow pathways until we came to Kasho the following morning very 
tired but in one piece. Each one of us carried some object and the plan was that 
the person who helped us cross will bring those objects back with a confirmation 
that all went well, then Villi would pay him for the safe passage. 
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Kasho was a large city and because it was close to the border, security was tighter 
than the rest of Hungary. There was a big penalty for anyone to harbor fugitives 
from across the border because they were considered as spies, and therefore those 
who helped them were also prosecuted. That was the reason that ail Jewish 
infiltrators who came to Kasho left within the first 24 hours. 

Benyu went to his father's relatives for a few days, and I went to Uncle Simcha 
Ortner who was my father's youngest brother and he had young children so that I 
was able to mingle among them. Nelly stayed with Uncle Shalom Kurtz and his wife 
Baila, the parents of Itchu Kurtz. Baila was my father's younger sister. They also 
had girls, one of them was Chaiku who is approximately Nelly's age and other 
children, and so no one looked out of place. Duved Treitel and his wife went to his 
uncle. This arrangement was only temporary because every one found another 
place to stay as soon as they received the right documents. I stayed with my uncle 
for approximately 3 weeks and in the meantime my parents arrived and stayed with 
the Kurtzs. Soon after, my two brothers arrived, Emil from Ujhel and Herman from 
Budapest in order to find some solution as to what to do next. My parents could 
not got to Ujhel because people knew my father there as he occasionally came to 
visit my grandfather and they couldn't go to Budapest because Herman himself was 
not completely legal. 

At this point they decided to leave for Satmar, a city that had chassidic Jews. They 
traveled as an elderly sick couple who was going to a sanatorium in order to rest. 
This would be their ploy until they received the proper documents and would be 
able to go somewhere else and rent an apartment. My father had a problem 
because even though he spoke Hungarian well he had a Polish accent because he 
left Poland at the age of 16, but he spoke German very well and that was an 
advantage when he had to disguise himself as a German goy later on. My mother 
spoke Hungarian well and that was also to her advantage. 

As I recall, Benyu was also in Satmar at that time, he rented an apartment from a 
Jewish family and there were many shuls and places to study, which was something 
he wanted to do. There no one asked questions because there were so many Jewish 
refugees escaping the army and for other reasons. Even the language was not a big 
problem because Satmar belonged to Romania until 1939 when the Germans gave 
most of the Zibenbirgen (7 towns) to the Hungarians, so it was not very suspicious 
if people did not know Hungarian well. 
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There was a ]ew in the city, who forged documents for a fee. My parents obviously 
did not have Hungarian documents, only copies of other people's and so they were 
able to purchase the proper papers from this man. Actually, the papers were copies 
of the family of Yosef Feldman who was in Israel at that time. He left around 1940 
or '41 and he had children who were approximately the same age as the children in 
our family, so that some of the boys and girls in our family used them, but this was 
only a temporary arrangement. They were there for about a month and before the 
yomim tovim they found an apartment in Debrecen. This was a good city far from 
the border, a Jewish city with relatively few searches, which was a good thing for all 

refugees. 

In the meantime, I was living in Ujhel with one of my father's brothers by the name 
of Mendel Ortner. He only had one son and one daughter. The boy, whose name 
was Dov, was a little younger than I was, and the girl whose name was Sarah, was 2 
years younger than he was. No one survived, they all perished during the war, 
H"YD. Sharing the same yard were the Krauses, the parents of Itchu Kraus. Malka 
stayed with them, and Nelly was also in Ujhel with Emil and Money. This way all 
three of us stayed in Ujhel during the summer of '42. 

Blimu Rubin (Frankel) and Biimu Ortner (Weissman) were already in Debrecen 
with an uncle named Moshe Yochanan Schwartz. His wife was my father's youngest 
sister, Tzilli. They had a beautiful large apartment and were both very good people. 
They had 3 girls and 2 boys, the oldest was Malka's age, and the youngest son 
whose name was also Itchu was 11 years old at the time of the deportation in 
1944 . There was not a soul left from that family H"YD. Because the city was large 
and quiet, many refugees from Poland and Slovakia poured into it, and the Bobover 
Rebbe was also there at the same time with us. Duved and Itchu Rubin rented an 
apartment there and lived with a widow who was a relative of my uncle, Moshe 
Yochanan. A little later Benyu also arrived, but when the Yomim Tovim drew near 
and we had to prepare for winter, we needed a more permanent arrangement. 

I will begin with my parents. First, they rented an apartment in Debrecen, it was 
very small with only one bedroom and a kitchen and the bathroom facilities were 
outside. After the yomim tovim, they were forced to find a permanent place for 
me because I still had to go to yeshiva to learn. In Ujhel, 1 could not do so because 
I would be discovered immediately, therefore, I was the first one who traveled to 
Debrecen and went to a yeshiva there. The rebbi was also from Slovakia and there 
were 6 boys in the class. As I recall, Malka also arrived during the winter and 
towards the summer of ' 43 , my parents rented a larger apartment out of the city 

with indoor plumbing. 
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Mv parents rented an apartment outside the city on purpose because it was not a 
Jewish neighborhood, no one came to look for refugees there, and no one 
discovered that they were illegal Jews. After they rented that apartment, all the 
others came also, including Blimu, Nelly and Benyu, and a new period began which 
was relatively peaceful and quiet, something one can only dream of haying at home 
and not in a foreign country. It was even better than at home during the anti- 
semitic period of 1940-1942. Even though we were constantly in fear of being 
discovered we still had a year and a half of relative peace and quiet. 

My brother Itchu and Benyu Rubin were learning in Pupa, and m the summer of 
'43 I also joined them. Duved Rubin also came and got a job as a kitchen worker 
and received a salary. Itchu Rubin was still living at the widow's house and his sister 
Blimu was staying with Aunt TziHi, so that almost the entire family was in Debrecen 

and the three of us were in Pupa. 

At first, I suffered a lot in the yeshiva. To begin with, I missed my parents because 
1 was never away for a long period of time. Secondly, the food was terrible and 
was very finicky. I remember that summer, that one day they served mashed beans 
and potato soup and the next day they served mashed potatoes and bean soup, and 
so it went the whole summer. Only for Shabbos 1 ate well with a family named 
Bodensky. Many times I waited until 2 in the afternoon for the stores to open so 
that I could buy some bread with herring because even though the yeshiva served 
the meal between the hours of 12 and 1, already by 2 O'clock I was hungry. I also 
had to wash my underwear by myself, a thing 1 wasn t used to doing, and lived 
with boys who spoke Hungarian which I understood little and I felt like a stranger. 

i don’t remember anything specific from that time period, but there is one episode 
however, which 1 shall never forget, because it bothered me many times o^r the 
years and I must write about it During Shavuos of that year, when 1 was relatively a 
newcomer in the yeshiva, the Rebbe Zt"l passed around a large bowl of kreplach 
after davening to all the students, about 280 boys. I was soil not familiar with the 
yeshiva's code of ethics, and I stood at the head of the line. I thought to myself 
that whoever is first will be served first. But the Rebbe did not think so and he 
began to give out the kreplach first on my side and then on the other side and so 
on back and forth, but for some reason he skipped over me even though I held °ut 
mv hands After about 15 minutes I realized that the Rebbe was ignoring me an 
Sought to myself that this is not meant to be, so I left, and 1 think that was the 
only one in the yeshiva that year who did not eat the Rebbe s krep ' a ^ h - ^ y b ^ . 
Itchu A"H asked me if I had kreplach, but I was too embarassed to tell him the 
truth. 1 remember this episode because during the war 1 encountered moral 
dilemmas and 1 thought to myself that if I had waited patiently for my turn and ate 
the Rebbe's "shraim", perhaps I could have withstood them, or perhaps I would 
never h 3 V 6 come to such trfels 2 nd tribul3tions. 
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At the same time that I was learning in the yeshiva during the summer of '43, the 
search for Jews continued throughout Slovakia, for those who were not caught yet 
and those whose documents expired. There were two concentration camps, one 
called Sered, which I will discuss later, and another called Novaki. There the Jews 
who were caught were assembled and when they reached 1,000 they were 
deported to Poland in a transport. The deportation did not stop altogether, but was 
used occasionally according to German mood. 

That same year, Aunt Miriam, who was Yechezkel Shraga's wife -my mother's 
younger brother - with her daughter, Blimu and two sons, Chaim and Avraham 
Yosef, came to Debrecen. My aunt and Blimu moved in with my parents, and the 
two boys lived in a rented apartment in the city. 

As I mentioned before, I was in the yeshiva and could not describe in detail what 
was going on at my house in Debrecen, and I had to rely on what other family 
members told me when I came home for the yomim tovim. My aunt was a very 
intelligent woman and also had a good sense of humor, and so did my father. 
Benyu also did not sit idly by and contributed as well, he was an excellent writer 
and storyteller and his knowledge of Talmud and world events were exceptional. 
All this added spice to the poetry and words that they composed together. Malka 
as well was a contributor, and it helped them pass the time and patiently await 
salvation, which was anxiously awaited. 

Immediately after the yomim tovim of 1943, I returned to the yeshiva in Pupa 
with my brother Itchu, Duved Rubin and his brother, Benyu. I was already turning 
16 and was a veteran at the yeshiva compared to the new boys and I was used to 
being without my parents. I also got used to the food, which during the winter was 
also much better because that's when they prepared the fat for the summer. And 
so we ate chicken twice a week and occasionally some meat. 

On Shabbos, I ate with a family where Benyu Rubin was living by the name of 
Bodensky. They were Oberlanders and very religious, they had 6 or 7 children 
within 7 years. The woman was also a very good person, she was from Bonhad and 
I think her maiden name was Kot. On Friday nights she served hot fish with paprika 
and potatoes with carrots, something that I never saw before. When she began to 
serve me I thought I would throw up but by the second year I got used to it and I 
learned to like the fish that way. I was not embarassed anymore to sing zmiros and 
say a dvar Torah, like every yeshiva boy was expected to do. In short, one can get 
used to anything. It was not as horrible as I thought it was during the first zman. 
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Another thing that was very hard to get used to was waking up before dawn at 
4:45 in the morning. At 4:30 they began knocking on the windows, at 5 O clock 
everyone had to go to the mikveh and by 5:30 everyone had to be sitting with 
their Gemara. It was especially difficult to wake up during the winter because it was 
dark, but mainly because of the cold rooms. Even though there was a wood^or coal 
burning iron stove in our room, the minute the coals burned out, the room became 
cold again. It was a fact that even though the rooms were heated every evening by 
the time we woke up in the morning, the "Negel Vasser" water was frozen. 
Obviously it is not very pleasant to leave a warm bed while it's still dark outside but 
this was a yeshiva rule and everyone had to get used to it. 1 sometimes, skipped the 
mikveh in the morning especially during the winter. Sometimes no one noticed but 
when they checked the attendance, the boys who were not there were punished by 
not getting soup that same day. I was able to suffer this loss and took this risk easily 
rather than catching a cold by leaving the warm mikveh water and entering a cold 

street in the winter. 

There is one episode that I remember during the winter of '43 in the yeshiva. On 
the first day of Chanukah all the boys gathered to hear the Rebbe make the bracha 
on the candles. There were 280 boys and they all wanted to hear the Rebbe light 
the candles near the door in his house, so they all waited in the yeshiva s yard 
directly across from his house. It was already 5 O'clock in the evening after Maariv, 
and it was very cold. I waited for 2 'h hours until the Rebbe finally appeared at 
7:30 accompanied by few boys. I didn't know where they were going and I didn t 

want to know what happened. 

Truthfully, I was thinking of leaving because my feet were frozen but there were 
boys all around me and I couldn't leave even if I wanted. Also, what would the 
other boys say if I left before hearing the Rebbe say the brachos? And I also 
remembered the kreplach incident as well. All this kept me in place no matter 
what. We found out later that the Rebbe walked for about 3 kilometers to a river 
that ran near the city, undressed, broke the ice and immersed himself in the water, 
and then returned to light the candles. By then my legs were really frozen and of 
course this was the first time and also the last that 1 heard the Rebbe light candles. 
All I had to do was to remember that evening and it was enough. The Rebbe by 
the way was only 40 or 42 years old at the time. 
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I continued to learn there until after Purim of 1944. I was always small and thin 
and before "Asara Beteives" I went to ask the Rebbe if I had to fast all day and I 
got permission to break my fast after chatzos, and ever since then I never fasted on 
that day. Two weeks before Pesach on Rosh Chodesh, I along with my brother 
Itchu and the Rubin brothers returned to Debrecen. As usual, we used to go to our 
parents for "ben hazmanim". In the meantime, the Russians were advancing in all 
fronts against the Germans and we could already hope for their early demise. The 
allies were also planning a massive attack on the western front but kept the details a 
secret. It was known that 1944 would be the year of the German defeat, but for 
the Jews the problem was how to survive until then. 

On the 19 th of March in 1944, Hitler invited Horthy, who was the Hungarian 
president since 1921, to a meeting. Hitler did this on purpose so that while Horthy 
was away there would be no suitable leader in the country, and then he gave his 
troops the order to enter Hungary. His main purpose at that time was to attack the 
Russians who were advancing through the Carpathian Mountains to the Hungarian 
borders. The Germans entered at full force and this was the beginning of the end, 
and a bitter verdict for Hungarian Jewry. These jews who so hoped that the Nazi 
monster would skip over them were caught by complete surprise and were not 
ready for the outcome. 

On a gray morning while making preparations for the holiday of redemption, the 
Jews awoke to the bitter news that the Germans captured their country. 
Immediately everyone began running back and forth and preparing for what was to 
come. Regretfully, their calmness and lack of preparedness was what did them in 
and much of the blame rested on the shoulders of the Jewish leadership because 
they did not heed to the warning and prepare their community. 

It is difficult to say whether the Germans could have been prevented from carrying 
out their schemes, but many Jews could have hidden or found ways to escape or let 
the authorities know what the Germans were planning to do. When Horthy found 
out later what was happening to the Jews, he immediately stopped all the 
transports. It should not be forgotten that from the time that the deportation 
started in Hungary and until the end of the war was approximately 10 months. 
10 months is a relatively short period of time for thousand of people to be able to 
hide or escape in other ways. But to their misfortune, they did not make any efforts 
because they did not know what would happen and what awaits them, also, the 
community's leaders who wanted to save their own skin or show the authorities that 
they are good citizens, did not reveal the truth to their members. 
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I must point out that the Germans arrived in Hungary with experience from other 
countries in Europe, and they immediately started working on the Jewish question. 
Because they knew that the time is short and the work is plentiful, something that 
took them about 3 years in Czechoslovakia, took them only a few weeks in 
Hungary. They immediately appointed a new Nazi government, which had begun 
to introduce new laws daily instead of monthly. They changed the whole Hungarian 
government excluding Horthy, who was very popular with the people and without 
him they could only rule with force, something that they did not want to do. Even 
though Horthy himself was a Jew hater since 1921 when he battled against a 
Jewish communist named Bela Kohn for the power, he nevertheless, was not that 
anti-semitic to wipe the Jews out physically. 

The Germans promised the Hungarians that they were taking the Jews to labor 
camps and ghettos in Poland for work where they would live together. Of course 
this was a ploy and when Horthy found out that they were exterminating the Jews 
in Auschwitz and he was deceived, he put a stop to the deportations and gave 
orders to cancel them. Unfortunately, most of Hungary's Jews were already in 
Auscwitz and only the Jews in Budapest were able to survive and stay in ghettos 
there. Of course, they had thousands of miracles, but many Jews were murdered in 
addition to those who went hungry and thirsty for long periods of time. 

In one camp by the name of Kish Tarcha, there were about 1,500 Jews who were 
not deported but a cruel and conniving man by the name of Eichmann, (Yimach 
Shmo) used devious means to take them out. One Sunday morning he called for a 
meeting with the Jewish leaders, while in the meantime his soldiers took all the Jews 
on trucks across the Polish border. When he received word that all the trucks had 
crossed the border, he released the leaders. However, now it was too late for them 
to go and complain to the Hungarian authorities. This is how another 1,500 Jews 
were lost, among them were my father-in-law, R' Moshe Dov ben R' Yitzchok 
Lichtenstein, and my mother-in-law, Chaya bat R' Tzvi Schwartz A"H, H"YD. 

The Hungarian Jews did not have any plans, especially because as I said before they 
did not know what would befall them. The Nazi authorities established ghettos with 
high walls in almost every city and one day there was an order for every Jew to 
enter them. Within the next 2 weeks they added a few more streets and 
surrounded them so that no one could get out, and with only one entrance so they 
would not need heavy guard. Almost all the Jews entered without being forced and 
without trying to avoid it by some sort of bribery or hiding. But of course since 
their leaders never warned them and did not fulfill their responsiblities, the Jews 
had no time to prepare or look for hiding places. They were taken to Auschwitz 
and very few of them survived. 


In contrast, our family who suffered plenty in the hands of the Nazi monster and 
knew already what was about to happen, decided not to enter the ghetto no matter 
what, unless we were caught and forced to go. Our war cabinet which has been 
doing excellent work for the past 2 years already, included my mother, who was in 
charge, Benyu, who was the chief assistant, my father, who joined a little bit later, 
and Aunt Miriam who was a clever woman. The children were somewhat older by 
then and it was therefore easier to plan, also there was a different plan for each 
family member, including the Rubins and Aunt Miriam's three children. 

The family policy was that no one was to enter a ghetto on his or her free will. 
Everyone should hide, go to a safe place, or disguise himself as a goy. The second 
rule was that if someone G-d forbid was caught, not to reveal the whereabouts of 
the others. A third rule was that only two or three can go to one place so as not to 
endanger too many people, and the last rule was to do everything and anything 
possible not to get caught. Bu if we were, we would know that we did whatever we 
could and we must have faith in the above. 

It was decided that my parents together with Nelly and myself would leave to 
Soboslow, a resort not to far from Debrecen. This was in June of 1944 and it was 
possible to receive foreign papers in Budapest so my parents changed their papers 
from Feldman to Felderer which is less Jewish and more German. My father spoke 
German well but when he spoke Hungarian his accent revealed that he was a 
foreigner as I mentioned before and so this ruse was perfect. Since he was a 
German, he was leaving for vacation early because the Russians were approaching 
and he as a German, wanted to go to a safer place. This was a perfectly legitimate 
excuse unless of course someone checked. 

Aunt Miriam rented an apartment from a non-Jewish woman in Debrecen. She 
spoke Hungarian quite well and took Malka with her as her daughter. There was an 
attic in that house and her sons, Chayim and Benyu hid there. Her daughter Blimu 
(Kleiner) was also there but I am not sure whether she was there as her daughter or 
was hiding in the attic, because she didn't know Hungarian which looks suspicious 
for a young girl. Blimu Ortner (Weissman) and Blimu Rubin (Frankel) bleached 
their hair to blond and rented an apartment as non-Jews also in Debrecen until they 
were caught, of which I will write later. Itchu Rubin was captured and was put in a 
ghetto in Debrecen from which he escaped and of which I will also write later. 

My brother Itchu Ortner, Benyu and Duved Rubin left to Budapest where the Jews 
were still free and they mingled among the other Jews. Chaim Rubin together with 
his brother Yosef tried to cross the border back to Czechoslovakia, but Yosef was 
caught and Chaim, who was walking behind saw and he immediately went back and 
was saved. He returned to Debrecen and fortunately survived the war. 
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During Shavuos of 1944 at the time when most of Hungary's jews were on their 
way to Auschwitz or already there, our family was still where they were before. My 
parents with Nelly and me were still in the vacation resort, and my father davened 
early each morning all the prayers that he knew by heart since we could not bring 
any Jewish material with us as it was too dangerous. 

Before we left to go to that resort, we bought 2 kilos of "Razol" in Debrecen. This 
was a kind of shaving powder that was used at that time because there were no 
electric shavers and whoever did not use a razor had to use this. The powder was to 
be mixed with water until it became a creamy consistency and it was then spread 
on the face for about 4-5 minutes and then taken off with a piece of bone or sharp 
stick. It was a very effective way of removing the beard but the problem was that it 
smelled very badly, and whoever needed to shave had to suffer through it. We 
however, had to wake up at 4 O'clock in the morning to shave so that the 
neighbors should not smell the foul odor. I had to help my father shave because he 
could not see well in the mirror. 

I must add this paragraph now because my conscience is bothering me that I did 
not give my father enough respect and did not emphasize that at home he was the 
president of the Chevra Mishnayos in our shul, and he taught a daily Perek to about 
40-50 people for as long as I can remember. Before him there was a big talmid 
chacham in the city by the name of R' Shimon Fuchs who gave the shiur and my 
father took his place. He usually learned before Mincha during the summer and 
after Maariv during the winter. 

Every year on the 7 th of Adar, they made a Siyum Mishnayos and my mother 
would cook "Arbes" for the Seudas Mitzvah. This went on until the deportation, 
and during the war wherever he was he always learned the shiur on his own because 
he knew the whole Shas by heart. He used to say that you can never get bored 
after 120 years when you are in the grave if you are able to review the Mishnayos. 
When we had to travel with foreign papers and we could not bring anything of a 
Jewish nature, he reviewed his Perek Mishnayos every day because even the 
Germans could not inspect whatever was inside him. G-d took care of matters so 
that he could manage to learn even without his Sforim. May his memory be 
blessed. 

My father suffered a great deal from stomach problems, and he would use this as 
an excuse to explain why he couldn't eat any fat (which was actually the truth). In 
this way he was able to eat only dairy and not cause any suspicion. Likewise, my 
mother was not expected to cook separately for him and for her and in this way 
they managed to survive the war without ever eating treif. This was really a great 
Zchus that not everyone was able to have during the war. 
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Nelly and I went swimming every day to a pool in the city, and in order not to 
have to pay an entrance fee each day, we bought a monthly pass, which was a card 
with a picture, and this helped me somewhat a little bit later. One time a tall 
Hungarian officer stopped me around the beginning of June 1944 because he 
suspected that I was Jewish. This officer asked my name which was then Toht 
Ishtvan but he didn't believe me and wanted to see my papers. Actually, I did have 
my papers but I didn't want to show them to him because just the fact that I had 
them would seem suspicious because non-Jews usually didn't carry those papers 
with them. I therefore took out my pool membership card with the name and 
picture and he seemed a bit surprised but he saw that I didn't lie. He said to me 
"you have such a Jewish face". Of course, 1 also had a Jewish nose and until 
recently I had been a yeshiva boy with payos. Here I was without much hair, with a 
Jewish nose and a sad face. What else could he think? 

In Hungary during the war it was customary for young boys from the age of 12 
until draft age to go once a week to a military camp for excercise. This was called 
in Hungarian "Levente". This officer did not stop bothering me why I was not 
going there and I didn't know how to answer him. I said that 1 was told I didn't 
have to go when I was on vacation and at that moment he slapped me hard 
because my hands were in my pockets. He was actually right, but since I never went 
to Levente I didn't know not to do that. He told me to stand at attention and then 
ordered me to come to see him the next morning at a certain address, and I found 
out that he was the commander of that unit. He wrote down my name and let me 
go. Of course, by the next morning, at 9 am when I was supposed to be there I 
was on my way to Budapest. 

When I returned home that day and told my parents what had happened, it was 
decided that I would certainly not report to this officer but should take the first 
train out to Budapest. They immediately got in touch with Blimu Rubin and she 
came immediately to our house in Soboslow and the next day at 8 O'clock in the 
morning we were already on a train to Budapest. Blimu came with me so that she 
could report to my parents about my welfare and then she immediately returned 
and called my parents that everything was fine. My parents decided that if someone 
would come to look for me they would say that an emergency came up and 1 had 
to return to my parents immediately. Nelly and I were there as their grandchildren, 
because my father was very old according to his papers and my mother was also 
supposed to be older, so that we could not be their children, especially because my 
name was different and my father was pretending to be a German. 

When I arrived in Budapest, I met Duved and Benyu Rubin and my brother Itchu. I 
was there for only a few days but I remember the day of the allied invasion on June 
6, 1944.1 stayed in Budapest for 2 days and then I crossed the border to Nitra. 



Back in Soboslow when I did not report to the Hungarian officer the following day, 
he must have been very upset and disappointed since he most probably prepared 
some nice surprise for me because I was fresh and didn't treat him with respect. He 
reported the matter to the police who came two days later to look for me. They 
suspected that something was not right and wanted to know where 1 had gone and 
asked for my papers, etc. The landlady wanted to protect my parents, and also 
according to the law she was supposed to check everyone well but didn't, because 
she was happy to get rent. She told the police that she saw everyone's papers 
including mine and they were in order. The police knew her for many years and 
believed her, and the matter should have been closed. 

But my parents were very worried about the future and they decided to leave. One 
evening they packed all their belongings without letting the landlady know and took 
the train towards Budapest. My father was always against going to such a big city 
and so while waiting for several hours to switch trains he remembered that during 
World War 1, he was in Grosverdan and there was also a summer resort nearby. So 
what does it matter where they were going, they could go there and tell the same 
story again. The train to that city also came around the same time and so they went 
to Grosverdan instead of Budapest. When they arrived, the ghetto walls were still 
standing and my mother asked someone what is the name of the resort. The 
resort's name was Feiliks, and they went there and entered the first place they saw. 
They told the same story and the landlord believed them and they rented the place 
and stayed there until the end of August 1944. 

At the end of August, the landlord and his family were returning to the city since 
the summer season was over. My mother asked the landlady not to leave her there 
alone because she had no place to go and perhaps she could find another 
apartment for them in the city. The woman said that indeed she had a small 
apartment available in her house and she could rent it to them. Of course my 
mother immediately agreed because she had no choice, and my parents lived there, 
in a city that did not have any more jews. 6 weeks later the Russians invaded the 
city, and on the 10 th of October when the troubles have just begun for me, it was 
all over for them. They lived in that apartment until most of us were together after 
the war and only later did we move to a larger place in a Jewish neighborhood. 

Aunt Miriam and everyone who was with her lived at first in an apartment they 
rented in Debrecen for almost the whole summer. They experienced many 
frightening moments, not so much from the Germans as from the Russians who 
came almost nightly to bomb the city. Because they were living in the attic, every 
bomb felt like it was next door and each time they thought that it was the end for 
them. At the same time that ail the residents were supposed to be in bunkers, they 
were in an attic of all places. 
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When the landlady saw that the bombings were increasing, she decided to leave the 
city and go to a farm. My aunt asked if she could join her and she agreed. And so 
they all left with her disguised as goyim, although they had to find an excuse for 
Benyu and Chaim Rubin because every male over 18 had to serve in the army 
unless he had an exemption. With G-d's help, they managed to deceive the 
authorities and stayed there until after the Russian occupation when they were 
liberated. 

After Blimu Rubin-Frankel escorted me to Budapest, she returned to Debrecen to 
an apartment she was sharing with my sister Blimu. When she heard that her 
brother Itchu was in a ghetto, she wanted to somehow get in touch with him. She 
wrote him a letter and wanted to deliver it herself since she knew approximately 
where he lived and then she would be able to see him. She went to the gate or the 
wall of the ghetto and wanted to throw the letter over but some goy saw her 
throwing something, he went to tell the authorities, and a policeman came and 
arrested her. She was taken to the information bureau of the Hungarian army 
because they suspected that she was a spy. After interrogating her they found out 
that she was a jew, they took her address book and immediately went to her 
apartment and took our Blimu, and so that is how they both arrived at Auschwitz 
together. There they went through hell before they were moved to labor camps in 
Germany and there they were liberated in 1945. Our Blimu returned two weeks 
after our father passed away on june 2, 1945. 

It is interesting that Itchu, because of whom the two Blimus were in Auschwitz, 
somehow succeeded to escape from the ghetto in Debrecen and arrived in Budapest 
even before the deportation. From there he managed to cross the border to 
Slovakia in the middle of the summer, and was liberated in the mountains of 
Slovakia together with his brother Duved, where they lived through the winter with 
the partisans, in April of '45. 

My brothers, Herman and Villi and their wives were also in Slovakia that year. Villi 
actually lived there the whole time, while Herman arrived as soon as the troubles 
started in Hungary. Until April '44, a jew could live anywhere in Slovakia as long 
as he got the right papers, but during that month a new decree came out that all 
jews must move to the west of the country because the Russians were approaching, 
and the Germans did not want the jews to live near the fronts. The jews moved to 
Nitra, Banska, Bistrize, Svati, Mikolash, etc. Villi and his brother-in-law, Menashe 
Treitel with their families chose this last city. 
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On September 8, 1944, the Germans gained control over the entire country, 
while the Russians were advancing deeply into Hungary and the partisans were 
giving them troubles from behind in Slovakia. Because they wanted to have 
complete control they took over the government and the their primary focus was 
the Jewish problem. The first thing they did was to gather all Jews whether or not 
they had papers because it did not matter to them. Anyone who didn't hide or 
didn't have the proper documents, even if he wasn't a Jew, was taken to a 
concentration camp by the name of Sered. 

Villi had his family, together with his sisters-in-law, a brother-in-law and his mother- 
in-law, so matters became more complicated. Since every single person was a 
problem, more people obviously increased the problems. Villi was very close to 
Menashe and his wife and they had two small children, which was even a larger 
problem. Somehow they managed to hide in the mountains in some bunker 
through the winter months. Villi also had an advantage because he was still in the 
Czech army, which the partisans recognized. Actually, the partisans were not Jew 
lovers and they killed many Jews, but Villi and his family managed to survive and 
were liberated at the end of March of 1945 after a difficult- winter and many 
hardships. 

Herman hid in our city, Presov, and was also almost caught and he had to escape as 
fast as possible. He was liberated around the same day that Budapest was liberated 
and also Auschwitz on January 18,1945. David and Itchu Rubin were also 
liberated around the same time as Villi but somewhere else. All the aunts and 
uncles who were living in Hungary followed orders and entered the ghetto and 
unfortunately only a few of them survived. Those who survived were R' Shalom 
Kurtz, and R' Shmuel Krauss, the father of Itchu Krauss. They died after a relatively 
short time. R' Krauss died in 1952 after he was able to remarry, and left a widow 
and a small daughter. R' Kurtz did not remarry and passed away in 1960. 

The rest of the family members perished without any survivors. They were R' 
Yaakov Ortner, my father's brother whose whole family was taken to Poland and 
exterminated in 1942 including 5 children. R' Mendl Ortner, another brother who 
perished in 1944 with 2 children. R' Simcha Ortner, a third brother with 4 or 5 
children who died in 1945, and my father's sisters, Baiia, who had a son and a 
daughter, Toni Krauss with a small son, and his youngest sister Tzilli with her 
husband Moshe Yochanan and 5 children. All perished in this accursed war. 
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It is noteworthy to mention that my brother Emil, who lived in Ujhel and was also a 
honest citizen, entered the ghetto with the other Jews. When my father heard 
about it he wrote Emil a very harsh letter and it probably made a stronger 
impression than the Hungarian Nazi law because he bribed a border policeman to 
smuggle him with his family to Budapest and free him there, and that is how he 
survived. In Budapest, he managed to find a place for his wife and older son Yossi, 
with a goy in a small town, and his daughter Vera with another goy, as an 
adoption. This goy didn't know that she was a Jewish child and after the war Emil 
had a difficult time getting her back. He put his other son Eliezer, in a local hospital 
and so the entire family was saved with G-d's help. 

Now I will return to my own story beginning where I left off when 1 arrived in 
Budapest. I roamed around for a couple of days and I still remember the 6 th of 
June, the day of the allied invasion, which shortened the war by at least a year. 
This invasion was called the "Normandy Landing" and all the newspapers were full 
of stories about it. That day or the next, Benyu Rubin and I drove to the Slovakian 
border where two guides were waiting to cross us to the yeshiva in Nitra, as we had 
planned beforehand. 

According to the plan, Duved Rubin and my brother Itchu were also supposed to 
arrive, but because we never traveled more than two or three people together in 
order not to endanger too many family members, it was just the two of us. The trip 
to the border was only a few hours but we had to make a stopover in one city for 
about two hours and we were afraid that whoever sees us would realized that we 
were Jews and call the police. There was one couple who kept staring at us and we 
were worried that they might figure out that were Jews. After 4 hours when we 
reached a small town near the border, four people got off - Benyu, the other 
couple, and myself. We were afraid that they were following us, when a man with a 
horse and a wagon came to pick us up and this couple also climbed on. We found 
out later that they indeed recognized us because they were also Jews like us. 

After darkness fell, we again started on the road through fields and orchards. 
Everything was wet and the dirt stuck to our shoes. It was almost impossible to walk 
that way because it was hard to lift our legs. We decided to removed our shoes and 
walk barefoot, but after a few minutes we saw that this was also impossible because 
the grain was recently harvested and the roots hurt our feet, and at this point we 
almost despaired. We began to remove the mud from our shoes and cleaned them, 
and so we managed to walk a few more kilometers until it happened again. This was 
how we walked all night alternating between cleaning our shoes and walking 
barefoot until dawn. 
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We arrived to an orchard with a small shack where the owner must have kept his 
tools. We entered and went to sleep immediately until 11 O'clock the next 
morning, when the guide woke us up. We continue to walk this time on roads 
which were already in Slovakia until we arrived in Nitra around 2 in the afternoon. 

Benyu learned in the Nitra yeshiva before the deportation with my brother Itchu 
and he went to tell the Rebbe about us, where we used to learn and that we wanted 
to stay. It wasn't a problem for him because the Rebbe accepted him as a former 
talmid but he refused to accept me. He said he had no room because there were 
already 80 boys and he couldn't take in more when times were so hard. He knew 
my father well because he learned with him in Be'er Shmuel in Hincdorf at the end 
of the last century and my brother also learned there. He also knew our family well 
because he was the son-in-law of the rav of our city, so we didn't stop begging until 
he eventually agreed to accept me also. 

We waited in vain for Duved Rubin and my brother Itchu because the whole group 
that wanted to come to Slovakia was caught. They were all together in one house in 
Budapest and somehow the authorities discovered their plans. They simply knocked 
on the door and arrested them ail and sent them to Auschwitz. Itchu Rubin was 
also in the house but he managed somehow to jump out to the second floor and 
survived. After a few weeks he arrived to Nitra with his brother, Duved and from 
there they went to Mikolash where Villi lived, because it was still legal to live there. 

Around August, a man by the name of Stern arrived to Nitra. He was from Chust 
and was among those who were caught in the apartment in Budapest. He was also 
in the same transport and he told us that one car had 40 people and they ail 
jumped off the train while it was moving. He and another man survived the jump 
and returned to Slovakia but the rest were killed instantly or were injured and were 
caught by the Germans, which was even worse. My brother Itchu, jumped near 
Bobov and hit a telephone pole and was killed instantly, HY"D. 

After we became yeshiva students again, we started to learn seriously with 
diligence. We didn't look for new friends because apart from being cousins, we 
were also good friends still from Pupa and in addition, we went through difficult 
times together, which usually bonds people. Benyu was four years older than me 
and knew how to learn much better, but we still got along better than brothers did. 
Unfortunately, the learning in yeshiva only lasted for a few short months although 
we still managed to make a siyum on Masechet Beitza and we both knew it by 
heart. 



I believe that this yeshiva was the only one in all of Europe, which functioned 
during that period. The Rebbe Zt"zl received a permit from the government to 
keep his court where he lived and all the shuls and matters of religious affairs that 
were held held over there. The Rebbe held the position of chief rabbi and his court 
was the Jewish center with special privileges. The police never entered and all the 
refugees who came were protected from the authorities as soon as they entered. 

Nevertheless, the Rebbe and the yeshiva administration made sure that all the 
yeshiva boys should appropriate documents and built bunkers within the courtyard, 
such as basements and attics or pits. Each boy received instructions where to go in 
an emergency. Occasionally, the administration wanted to check if we could be 
ready for such a case and had special drills to prepare us. 

The news from the fronts and the rest of the countries came daily. The attempt on 
Hitler's life on July 20, 1944 and surrender of the Romanian king and the change 
of Romanian policy to fight the Germans instead of the Russians on the 23 of 
July. The partisans in Slovakia also increased their activities; they captured a part of 
the country and took over a radio station in the heart of Slovakia. They also 
created an interim Czechoslovakian government and any German who had the 
misfortune to encounter them was killed. 

Obviously, this situation could not continue forever, the Germans were still strong 
and were able to organize from within. They immediately seized the country 
completely and now they had a reason to overthrow the Slovak government 
because they were not able to crush the partisans' revolt. They invaded with 
complete force and after a few days captured everything back and the partisans 
escaped to the mountains. Of course, those who were not captured continued to 
terrorize the Germans, and although they couldn't win they were able to weaken 
the Germans and hold their forces there so as to prevent them from fighting in 
other fronts. This helped the Russians who were advancing. 

This however, was a tragic disaster and the last blow to the surviving remnants of 
Jewry, because they had hoped to somehow survive the last few months peacefully 
until the bitter end of the Germans. But because of all that had occurred, the 
Germans took complete control and their prime interest was of course in 
annihilating the Jews. They immediately claimed that the partisans were Jews and 
they had to be put in concentration camps. 
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The hunt for the jews began again in all parts of the country, and the concentration 
camps of Sered and Novaki were reopened. Soon they began bringing all the jews 
to Sered because Novaki had closed, It was the largest camp at that time, and from 
there they sent jews straight to Auschwitz. First they rushed to send the elderly and 
families with small children because they knew their end was approaching and they 
tried to eliminate as many jews as possible. They also wanted to destroy Auschwitz 
so as not to leave any evidence in case they were to be charged with any crimes 
later. There were also many gypsies who perished in the gas ovens together with the 
jews. 

On Sunday morning, September 8 th , 1944, rosh chodesh Elul, the German 
surrounded the "Vatican" which was the name for the yeshiva's courtyard. They 
brought in all the jews of Nitra that they were able to seize even the ones with 
permits since those became null and void. All the jews were sent to the Sered 
camp and from there on to Auschwitz like everyone else. Because Benyu and I had 
a policy of staying out of ghettos no matter what, the minute we heard that the 
Germans were surrounding us we remembered a broken fence somewhere and we 
immediately escaped towards the fields. The minute we arrived to a small bridge, a 
German soldier came out of hiding and arrested us. Afterwards we found out that 
they saw us leave and were waiting for us. Our problem was now twofold, not only 
were we jews but we were also escaping jews. 

Because of this, they didn't take us back to the courtyard but to some central 
school in the city, and later on that evening they took us in a train to one of the 
country's main prisons, where all the famous prisoners were once jailed, by the 
name of Ilawa. In Nitra they separated Benyu and me, and once they did that we 
felt that our troubles were worse because the whole time that we were together the 
problems seemed bearable. We arrived at Ilawa the next day before nightfall and 
entered amid loud shouting which was the German way of frightening people with 
yelling and cursing. They put 5 people in a room that was made for 2, and they 
put me with strangers. I thought to myself that I had nothing to lose so I 
approached one German who did not look too sympathetic but that did not deter 
me, and I asked if he could put me together with Benyu. I told him that I was alone 
and my brother is in the next room so perhaps 1 would be able to stay with him 
and switch places with someone else. Without hesitating he asked me where the 
room was and took me there. It was unbelievable but it was true and it made the 
problems seem easier to deal with for the both of us. 






We were there for about 2 weeks and during our stay they let us outside twice a 
day for about an hour. The food of course was treif, but whoever didn't want to 
eat it could have bread with jam and tea in sufficient quantities and so this was what 
we ate. After 2 weeks they took all of us to Sered where they waited to gather 
more people and go on to Auschwitz from where there was no return. This camp 
was under total German watch with harsh discipline. Even though there were no 
crematoriums, many people died each day from beatings. There was another thing 
that was different in this camp; there was enough food and even kosher food for 
those who wanted it 

During the week they took us to work in the city. For a minor transgression the 
punishment was 25 lashes with a whip, and if someone fainted in the middle they 
threw cold water to revive him and continued. If someone would talk during 
inspection or talked too loudly, or leave the barracks after 8 PM, the punishment 
would be the same as I mentioned above. Benyu and I were living in a barrack with 
other single men and to us they came often to inspect the cleanliness. Their method 
was to come with white gloves and wipe the floors, if the gloves became dirty that 
meant that we didn't clean well enough and they made us form a line and took 
every tenth person to the office for 25 lashes. 

On Saturday nights the city's soldiers used to get drunk and wanted to have some 
fun and so they came to our camp and ordered all the prisoners to come out of the 
barracks into the yard where we had inspections. They started to chase people with 
whips and every few steps stood a drunken soldier with a whip and hit people on 
their heads or other parts of their body. Many people fell down and of course 
those who followed them fell on top. There were always a few deaths after such an 
activity, and on Sunday another group came to shoot those who they didn't like. 

Once they took a few Jews that happened to be in the yard and told them to dig 
graves for themselves because they were going to be shot. It is difficult to 
understand the feeling of a man who walks innocently in the yard and ten minutes 
later he is facing death without being able to talk to his family, and all because he 
was born a Jew. They worked for a few hours until everyone dug his grave and then 
there were sent back to their barracks. At one time they tortured a man so much 
until the person begged to be put out of his misery and they obeyed his wish. 
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Benyu and I were always looking for ways to escape from this hell but how could 
we? Besides the tight security surrounding the camp, there were probably 
dangerous and difficult ways to try but we could do nothing because we were not 
allowed outside after 8 PM. and it was impossible to try anything during the day. 
During the day we would check all the exits from the camp, and observe the 
changing of the guards and we knew which direction to take if we escaped because 
the security outside was very strong. When we went to work outside we also 
checked the security, but the problem was that our time in the yard was limited. 

Benyu went outside to work occasionally but I managed to avoid it, only once was I 
caught. One time Benyu went out to work on erev Yom Kippur and 1 remember 
waiting for him because it was late and I was afraid that he would not be able to eat 
before the fast. He arrived almost at the last minute. When they caught us it was at 
the beginning of September and the weather was relatively nice so we only had the 
clothes on our backs and nothing warm. When I worked outside I remember a very 
rainy day and I became drenched from the rain and asked for work duty in the 
kitchen. When l received permission I stood by to dry, suddenly a German soldier 
entered and kicked me with his army boots and I couldn't sit for over a week. 

Yom Kippur fell on a Thursday that year and on Saturday night the first transport 
left to Auschwitz. It was at the end of September 1944. Already on Saturday 
morning they were preparing the camp and everyone was asked to leave the 
barracks and stand with his luggage in the yard. When we heard this announcement, 
we immediately tried to find ways to avoid this problem. First, we decided to enter 
one of the barracks where there were people from Pressburg because according to 
rumors those people were held as reserves. After a few hours we saw that there are 
people who were sent back and when we asked them through the window what 
happened we were told that they sent back those who were able to work because 
they needed people at the carpentry shop. 

Being that we didn't like to be restricted in one place, we somehow found an 
excuse to leave the barracks and go to the carpentry shop of the camp. We thought 
to ourselves that we would tell the manager that the Germans sent us to work 
there, but the minute we arrived there were Germans standing at the gate. We 
couldn't escape and so we continued upstairs when we suddenly heard their voices 
because this was their method, to yell everywhere they went. We ran quickly 
toward the toilets thinking that even if we were caught we would have a good 
excuse and say that we were sent to work at the carpentry and we had to use the 
washroom. 
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The problem was that we were obviously looked terrified while we were running, 
they saw us and came immediately after us. They knocked on Benyu s door and 
without asking any questions took him out, but they did not knock on my door. 
For some strange reason my toilet was locked from the outside and they didn't 
think anyone was in there, if they had listened carefully, they would have surely 
heard the loud pounding of my heart. I never found out how the door became 
locked from the outside, perhaps Benyu locked it on purpose or maybe it got 
locked by itself when 1 slammed the door. Because I never saw Benyu again I never 
found out the details of what saved my life. 

About an hour later when everything was quiet, I tried to leave and then found out 
that the door was locked from the outside, I waited for someone to come and then 
knocked on the door and he opened it for me. And so l came out and went to 
work in the carpentry shop. After the transport left, I went to look for Benyu 
thinking that maybe he somehow managed to avoid it, but 1 found out that he was 
taken straight into the train as a punishment for trying to hide and 1 never saw him 
again. Later I found out from witnesses that a few weeks before liberation he sat 
down from exhaustion while during a march and he was shot on the spot, H YD. 
From all those family members who perished during the Holocaust, I do not 
mention anyone else as often as him and when I say "Yizkor", I always think of him 
together with my parents. Almost every Friday night I remember him while 1 sing 
zemiros that we sang together in the yeshiva and to this day I sing one of those 
songs especially to honor his memory. 

There is nothing bad that does not bring something good with it. After the 
deportations started, the German headquarters was changed and a new commander 
arrived with new orders. A very important thing that improved our plans was that 
we were allowed to go outside to the yard until 10 PM and this was my personal 
miracle and it was unfortunate that Benyu A"H was already on the death train. 

We immediately started to plan our escape, which we had yearned for earlier but 
could not accomplish. German watchtowers every few hundred meters surrounded 
the camp and there were also guards on the road to the camp. The only way to 
escape was through the fields that were across the camp, because they stretched 
out for hundreds of kilometers from Nitra on one side and Tranava on the other. 
On the left it led to the Hungarian border and the famous Galanta that once had a 
big yeshiva, which was only 20 kilometers from the camp. The only problem was 
getting out of the camp. 
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Fortunately, we found out that there was a small gate near the camp's hospital, 
which was locked with a simple key. This gate had no guards because only 50 
meters from there was the original wide gate with two armed guards for 24 hours a 
day and about 50 meters on the other side was a German watch tower. All we had 
to do in order to escape was to make a key, open the gate and cross the road. 

At that time, locks were much simpler and because I worked in the carpentry shop, 
I had the right tools to make keys, so whenever I had the chance I passed by the 
gate to see the shape of the lock. I planned to cross the road one evening toward 
Hungary to Galanta and then onward to Budapest to find Emil or someone else 
from my family because I didn't know where they were. I didn't know that my 
parents were already in Grosverdan and not in Soboslow where I left them the last 
time. 

On Tuesday evening of that week, the second transport left to Auschwitz. This 
time they didn't have to work very hard to find 1,000 people necessary to fill it 
because as I mentioned before those who were from Pressburg were locked up in 
special barracks. They immediately took those jews and they filled up the quota 
without any problem. In the meantime, I stayed to work in the carpentry shop and 
no one knew or asked how I got there, 1 was not thought of as an infiltrator but as 
a worker who was sent by the Germans. In the shop there was a man by the name 
of Rav Frider who was actually the chief rabbi of Slovakian jewry because he often 
met with the Slovak president and had access to the government's ministers and 
church officials. He gave this honor to the Rebbe of Nitra because he was relatively 
young and didn't feel right to carry the mantle of a leader, even though he was 
considered the chief rabbi according to the government and worked hand in hand 
with R' Michel Weissmandl, the Rebbe's son-in-law. 

Because the Germans were always looking for jewish leaders as the primary victims, 
both Rav Weissmandl and Rav Frider were hiding in the camp under assumed 
names. 1 worked with Rav Frider in the carpentry shop and we became good 
friends, and he developed a liking for me, perhaps as a younger brother or maybe 
he thought of me as his son. I of course, revealed my plans to him that I was about 
to escape. 
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The first thing I was looking for was Hungarian money so that I could travel to 
Budapest, and after looking around, I found out that there was a man who was 
willing to sell 100 Pengos which was the Hungarian coin before the war. I needed 
about 500 Slovak Kronen for the exchange and I asked an acquaintance from the 
Nitra yeshiva if he could get me the money. When he asked me why I needed it, I 
told him the truth and he said he would bring me the money if I would take him 
with me. Of course I agreed because first of all, the camp wasn't mine and 
secondly, why shouldn't another jew be able to escape, also I wouldn't be by 
myself. Even though a large group is not good, it isn't pleasant to be alone; l was 
now a step closer to freedom. I must admit that since I had been separated from 
Benyu, I didn't care what would happen to me if I didn't succeed in escaping 
because 1 felt hopeless anyhow. 

1 already mentioned that we knew exactly when was the changing of the guards and 
I also already had the key and the money that was needed. AH I had to do was 
work out the plan for the day and the hour that was right, sometimes between 9 
and 10 PM, since then it was dark already and also the curfew was at 10 O'clock. 

As fate would have it, we decided on a Friday night during Choi Hamoed Succos 
around the 7 th of October 1944. We decided on leaving a little before 9 O'clock 
before the full moon came out because we didn't want the Germans to see that 
something suspicious was going on. When we arrived at the gate, there were jewish 
guards there who didn't let us approach because they claimed that they would be 
blamed if someone escaped and that they didn't reveal the escape plans. I don t 
know how they found out about my plan, perhaps it was because of the money I 
was looking for or maybe they spied on me. 

I didn't hesitate and immediately approached my friend, Rav Frider and told him 
what had occurred. He immediately took a pen and paper and wrote them a short 
letter to leave because this was not their concern and they do not have to know 
everything. Although Rav Frider was there under a different name, he had 
authority in that camp and every jew respected him and even though he never 
wrote on Shabbos, he felt that this was pikuach nefesh and didn't ask any questions. 
The jewish guards obeyed him and left and a few minutes after 9 O'clock we 
opened the gate and then ten of us crossed the road crawling on our stomachs until 
we reached the other side and only in the woods did we start to talk. 
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We decided to separate into smaller groups of three, and I left with Peretz 
Friedman who was the Tarnower Rebbe's son and was in his 20's. He was the one 
who gave the 500 Kronen. Mr. Gross, an older man who already had grown 
children also came along with us. Years later in Canada I found out that he was the 
father of Mrs. Unger, a friend of Rachel Frankel. 

Since I had already crossed the border to and from Hungary several times, I had a 
specific way of crossing which I had learned previously - not to get to close to any 
town or farms. I knew in which direction to go from a man named Mr. Krakower 
who was from Sered and knew all the local roads. He once worked in our business 
and befriended me and told me how to get around. Mr. Gross started to argue 
with me because he wanted to go the area that Mr. Krakower said was Slovak 
territory, but I didn't pay any attention to him and followed my friend's 
instructions. According to what he said we were supposed to arrive to Galanta 
around 1 or 2 O'clock in the morning. Around 2 AM we sat down to eat 
whatever bread we had with us and we knew that something was wrong. We were a 
supposed to be already at our destination even though we did go too much towards 
the right in order to avoid any towns and farms. 

As we were benching mezuman, we didn't know whether this was our last meal 
because we had no more food, and didn't know if we would be able to find a place 
to buy any, or perhaps we may be caught and not get any food at all. After about 
half an hour we started to walk again and we saw some lights from afar and a wide 
street with stores. We knew that we were close to a city but we didn't know 
whether it was in Slovakia or Hungary. 

We walked on the edge of the road, sat down under a tree and tried to listen to 
which direction the trains were going so that early the next morning we would be 
able to take a train and continue on our way. Mr. Gross, who lived in Pressburg 
before the war was a salesman who traveled to this area often and he kept saying 
that we were in Dyuseg, a Hungarian city which belonged to Czechoslovakia before 
the war, and there was a factory there whose owner he knew, but he wasn't sure. 
At dawn we started to walk in the direction of the train but didn't walk together 
only one at a time the way refugees usually walk. I always walked first because I was 
the smallest and no one paid any attention to me. On the way we were asked if we 
were coming from Slovakia because we were dirty and had mud on our shoes. 
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Somehow we reached the train at around 10 minutes before 5 AM. I asked where 
the train was going and was told that it was going to Budapest. I immediately ran to 
buy tickets but a Hungarian border patrol officer was at the entrance and I was 
frightened, and so I decided to take a chance and pay a fine on the train rather 
than risk his seeing me. We all boarded the train and I bought tickets with the 
excuse that we arrived too late to purchase them earlier. I didn't know whether I 
would have enough money for both the tickets and the fine but as it turned out the 
ticket was only 13 Pengo and the fine was only 5 Pengo, and so it was only 54 
Pengo together. I gave the conductor the 100 bill and he gave me back the change, 

I gave each one their ticket and we decided to meet in Budapest at the train 
station, and then each one of us went into a different car. 

Here I must describe an incident that happened to me while I was in Nitra as 
follows: I arrived to the yeshiva from Hungary after the incident with the Hungarian 
police officer who caught me because I looked Jewish. It was indeed the case 
because my head was shaven like a yeshiva boy and I only removed my payos and 
wore a type of hat that Hungarian boys wore. Of course, when he removed my hat 
he saw my face, his suspicions were aroused, but fortunately I was able to escape as 
I wrote earlier. Therefore, when I arrived in Nitra I was struggling with the notion 
of letting my hair grow even though it was something that was not done in the 
yeshiva. On one hand I wanted to be like all the other yeshiva boys, but on the 
other hand, I already went through terrifying ordeals and saw that it would be 
impossible to continue to live as a goy with a yiddishe haircut and therefore stand 
out. In addition, we were also given forged papers in the yeshiva and it would be 
impossible to lead two lives. 

I avoided getting a haircut for approximately two months through the 3 weeks, 
until the Yomim Noraim arrived and I had no choice but to go and get a haircut 
and I asked the barber to cut only in the back and leave my hair long in the front. I 
was able to keep my head covered most of the time, because I wore a very large 
yarmulka, but the problem was when I had to put on tefillin on my head and had 
to remove my hat. What I did was to stay in the corner and keep my face away 
from the others, and I was almost successful. 

One day, at the end of August, or beginning of September, 1944, about a week 
before the Germans entered the city, I received a message that the Rebbe wanted 
to see me. Of course, it was impossible to refuse and I knew that it must be serious 
because that Rebbe did not usually call students to see him especially new ones like 
1 was. With my heart pounding, I walked into the Rebbe's study, whereupon the 
Rebbe got up from his seat and removed my hat from my head. In a half joking, 
half serious tone of voice he asked "did you become modem that you grew your 
hair? How dare you do something like that in the yeshiva? You want to be a 


yeshiva boy and at the same time you attempt to do such things?" he continued 
berating me and giving me mussar and I was humiliated. 

After all I went through and with the future very unstable and all sorts of news 
coming from the borders, I was upset that the Rebbe is concerned with such minor 
detail. Somewhat angry and astonished, I thought to myself that the Rebbe sits all 
the time in his home with his family and is not aware of what is going on on the 
outside. He did not go through the Poprad-Zelina camps and did not know what it 
means to run from place to place as I did with my family. With every bit of courage 
that I had, I decided to answer him even though it was not appropriate to retort to 
the Rebbe. I said "doesn't the Rebbe know that every boy has forged papers and if 
G-d forbid we have to escape and use them, how could we get away with it with 
such a haircut? Would I be able to explain to a goy that I had to shave my hair 
because I was in the Nitra Yeshiva? Does he really think it would help?" 

The Rebbe answered my in a quiet tone of voice, like a father who attempts to 
calm his son down, "It is possible to be a good shaigetz without hair!". I answered 
him that this was not realistic, that I know better than the Rebbe because I tried 
and I was almost caught. When he saw how upset and nervous I was, he said that 
he promises that it will not hurt me, and this was after he said that I would have to 
leave the yeshiva if I insisted in keeping my hair. I, of course wanted to stay in the 
yeshiva so I had no choice. I answered the Rebbe, " If the Rebbe promises me that 
it won't hurt me, I will go get a haircut, and that is what I did. 

I must admit that I thought about it often and some of my friends doubted the 
Rebbe's promise because I ended up in a labor camp anyways. I answered that the 
Rebbe never promised that I will survive, only that having no hair will not harm me, 
and truthfully it didn't, because when I was caught while I was in the yeshiva and 
not because of my hair. The reason I am telling this story is because of the incident 
that followed proved that not having hair did not harm me just as the Rebbe said. 

On the train, I sat down next to a window so that I could look outside because I 
didn't want anyone to see my face. I had just returned from the yeshiva and I had a 
yeshivishe haircut on which the Rebbe insisted even during wartime. I had tried to 
let my hair grow at one time and was almost thrown out because of it. I of course 
had to remove my hat because only Jews wore such hats and I looked like a little 
Jew or an escaped prisoner. Sitting across from me was a Hungarian soldier who 
was wounded from the war and had a gun. The minute he saw me he asked quietly 
if I was Jewish. I thought to myself, this is exactly what I told the Rebbe would 
happen and he refused to understand. I didn't think it would help if I lied and 
therefore I asked him if he thought that I looked like a Jew, and he answered that I 
can tell him the truth but I didn't reply. 




was certain that at the next stop he would hand me over to the police and I was 
ready for that and indeed he got off at the next station and stayed there for a long 
time I knew that this was not his last stop because he had left his gun hanging on a 
hook near his seat and the whole time I was waiting for him to reappear with the 
police. To my surprise, after what seemed to me an eternity, he returned alone 
with a watermelon and gave me a large piece. He said that he could see that I had 
no food and I must be hungry. At first, I could not believe my ears, I thanked him 
for the watermelon, but we didn't talk much because I didn't want to reveal my 
story and he didn t want to be suspected as my accomplice if I was caught. 

According to plans the train was supposed to arrive in Budapest at 12 noon but 
after about an hour, the train stopped and all the passengers were asked to get off 
and stand on the side of the tracks or hide in the fields. The reason for this was 
because tram tracks were being bombed at strategic locations and they didn't know 
who was bombing and whether they would bomb our tracks. We waited for a long 
while because the bombs destroyed the tracks to Budapest and we had to wait for 
em to be repaired. Finally, we received instructions to board the train, and this 
was repeated several times until we arrived to Budapest at 8 PM instead of noon. 

a,rea ^ dad< in th u e cit V especially because people were not allowed to leave 
lights on in their homes because of the bombings of the Russians and the allies The 
train station was also darkened even though it was full of people. We had decided 
to meet at the train exit in Budapest and when we went out we saw each other and 
saw a long slow line to the exit. At the beginning we didn't know why it was so 
s ow but as we approached closer to the gate we saw that they were asking 
everyone for their documents. We saw that things would not be so pleasant and we 
thought to move back instead of ahead because we might still be able to get help 
from somewhere else. Fortunately, the enemy's planes, which were approaching the 
city saved us, because they announced that everyone should run out of the station 
and so we started to run out with everyone else until things calmed down. 

In Budapest, outside the train station we went our own way. Mr. Gross went to his 

^ “ 8 35 3 n ° n_Jew and he had her address * 1 "ever saw him 
again but I heard that he survived and was liberated in Budapest. Mr. Friedman and 

I went to the apartment of Yisroel Treitel who was Menashe's older brother He 
was also in Nitra by himself because his family was captured at the border and was 
taken to Auschwitz from where they never returned. He himself was also captured 
in Nitra later and taken to Auschwitz and never returned. 
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I had his address because before I went to Nitra while I was in Budapest, I was at 

wMrh h°rf rfh- remi " ded , me many tlmes ln Nltra that he has an apartment in 
which he left his aunt and uncle. When we arrived to the house the gate was locked 

and T t0 nng ?' 6 bdL After about 15 minutes the watchman came out and 
asked what we wanted and I told him that we are relatives of the old couple and we 

wanted to sleep there. He was reluctant to let us in because he had strict orders not 
o let any Jew in or out after 8 PM because of the curfew. After some negotiations 

op^necUhe'gate^ 31 Stl11 ^ S ° me money and 1 handed him 20 Pengo and he 

We went to the elderly couple and told them who we were and told the Jewish 
housekeeper that we have just arrived and had no place to go and we wanted to 
sleep there. That woman knew my brother Itchu well because she was already there 
when he was at the apartment before he was captured. She immediately made two 
beds for us, and after two days without normal sleep we slept extremely well She 
also gave us supper and as I remember there were only four beds so she may have 
given us her own bed. She was very good to me and after the war when I was in 
Budapest I saw her several times but I never saw her again after. I hope that she got 
married and built a true Jewish home because she came from a religious family. 

The next morning which was during Choi Hamoed Succos, a day before Hoshana 
Rabba, we went to shul in Chevra TehiHim which was the shul of the refugees and I 

“ u with hls arm ln a cast who looked like a cousin of mine by the name 
of Elisha Weinberger, who I only saw once. I knew that he lived in another town in 
Slovakia and I didn t think that he crossed the border back to Hungary I 
immediately went over to him and asked him if he was that person and to my 
surprise he was. When I told him who I was he said he knew me and I asked him 
about my brother Emil. He told me his story that he was on a transport and 
jumped off the train while still in Slovakia and that is how he broke his arm and 
crossed the border to Hungary and arrived there only two days before me. 

Since he was only in town for a couple of days he couldn't help me find Emil but 

e told me to go to his daughter who had been living in Budapest the whole time 

and ask her Immediately after davening I went to her house, (she lives in Boro Park 

today and her name is Basha Gotdiner) but unfortunately she wasn't home. After 

^ a ' t '" 8 f ° r abo ff a " h ° ur and a ha,f 1 became hungry and thought of coming back 

. ^ ^ bUt ^" d S ways are mysterlous and i ust at ^e same time when I 

hn^c a °f d ° Wn the -M ,YS 7 br ° ther EmH was c,imb,n 8 them. Our joy knew no 
bounds and it is impossible to describe our emotions on paper. 






It is not an easy thing to find somebody in Budapest. Emil didn't leave the bunker 
he was hiding in since the previous June which was about 4 months before, but 
since the new government was a little more liberal he allowed himself to go out for 
a while and find out what is new in the Jewish community. Incidentally, this 
woman, Basha, did not even know Emil's whereabouts only that he was in a bunker 
in Budapest and if I would have found her at home she surely would have told me 
so, and I would have gone back without meeting my brother. It was clearly a case 
of hashgacha pratis that was seen during the war more often than during peacetime. 

Emil was surprised to see me in Budapest because he thought that I was in Slovakia 
and didn't know what was happening in that country since there was no one to tell 
him in the bunker. Of course none of these events were reported in the newspapers 
or on the radio. He found his hiding place through Herman who knew the goy who 
owned it, and after Herman left to Slovakia, he asked to give it to his brother. 

From there we went to Stem Batchi , a famous restaurant in Budapest, and we 
decided to meet there every day. He returned that evening to his bunker and I 
returned to stay with the elderly couple. For the first time I felt that it was worth 
escaping and going through all these tremendous ordeals. The next day was 
Hoshana Raba and I went to daven as usual. I found out that in not too far from 
me lived a man by the name of Rafael Blum who was a rav in Kasho. when I went 
over to him and told him who I was, he treated me with great respect and invited 
me to his house for yom tov. Of course I accepted gladly because I could not 
expect the housekeeper where I was staying to serve me for so long. 

On Sunday we met as usual and we decided that because the Russians are 
approaching in the fronts we may have to hide for a few days and he will ask the 
goy if I can also stay there with him. Around noontime on the 15 th of October, we 
saw a commotion in the streets; German soldiers were running around and in the 
restaurant they were already talking about what is going to happen. Emil 
immediately ran home and promised to send the goy or someone else to bring me. 
Around 2 PM, Horthy, the Hungarian leader announced that all the Hungarians 
should surrender to the Russians and not fight anymore because the battle was lost. 

Of course for the Jews this was a happy event because they thought that with this 
the matter was closed as it was in Romania when the king surrendered, the fighting 
was over and the Germans left, but it was not so in Hungary. One reason may have 
been that the Germans have learned from experience that they do not have to 
escape but hold on as long as possible, or perhaps because this city was their last 
fort before Vienna and Berlin and they knew those would be next. Therefore, they 
immediately went to Horthy's palace, arrested him and imprisoned him in Vienna 
so that he would not be able to make any more announcements. Then they elected 
a totally Nazi government that was anti-semitic and followed German orders. 





































Nevertheless, everyone had hoped that the matter would be finished within a 
couple of weeks because the Russians were about 150 kilometers from the city. But 
sadly, those two weeks actually took three months and during that period 
thousands of jews were murdered in Budapest itself. The Germans were not able to 
get the Jews out because the city was surrounded by the Russians and so they had a 
method in which they tied together two Jews, take them to the Danube river and 
shoot them so that they would fall into the water. Before they were surrounded and 
the trains were not operating the Germans would take the Jews on foot through 
one exit that was still open. AH those who were not able to walk or became 
exhausted for lack of food and sleep were shot immediately. This way many more 
thousands died and those who made it to Germany or Austria died from hunger 
and thirst. 

After Emil returned home I hurried to my apartment because I didn't want to be in 
the streets at that time. That night, we heard loud noises coming from the streets, 
and when I looked out of the window I saw that the Germans aided by the 
Hungarians, were going door to door and looking for young people and ordered 
everyone over 16 and under 45 to get out. When I heard about this I opened the 
bed in which I was sleeping and hid where the linens were stored. The linens stayed 
outside and I went into the bed and close myself inside. The elderly couple didn't 
know what I was doing because they were quite old and the woman was deaf. 

I lay in this position for about 2 hours and then I heard someone coming in to see 
if there was anyone still there who didn't come out. Suddenly they saw that there 
were more linen than people and they began to search for about half an hour and 
only then did they give up and leave. I must admit that my heart was beating so 
loudly that I was sure they must have heard it. Also there were a lot of bedbugs in 
Budapest and they were biting me but I couldn't scratch myself because I would be 
heard. After about half an hour, I came out from my hiding place and everyone in 
the other room asked where I was because they were looking for me. I of course, 
didn't want to reveal my hiding place because I might need it again. This is how I 
was saved from the demons of destruction that night. On Monday morning I left 
this house completely because a Jewish home was destined for trouble. I thought of 
going to Emil's sister-in-law, Olga Berger, who was living as a goy. She knew where 
Emil was hiding and I thought that she might be able to take me there. 
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When I went to her house around 9:30 in the morning, I removed the yellow star 
because a jew was not permitted into a non-jewish home. Every Jewish home was 
marked with a star to identify it as such and she lived in a Jewish neighborhood but 
not in a Jewish house. It seemed that the Hungarian Nazis made sure that the Jews 
would not escape. I innocently was about to enter the house when a Hungarian 
civilian came towards me with a gun. He must have been part of the Civilian Patrol, 
and without asking me whether I was Jewish or not, said "Jew, where is your star?" 
He started beating me with the butt of his gun while he was leading me in the 
streets and people along the way kept shouting "hit the Jew, hit him". 

He brought me to a place where they kept all the Jews who have tried to escape 
and the minute I got there I felt ill at the sight that greeted me. There were many 
beaten Jews, even women with bloody bruises on their faces, and I could see that 
these were fresh bruises. He immediately handed me over to one of the guards who 
was in charge and this man told me to remove everything in my pockets. To my 
surprise, after I did, he returned everything to me including my bar mitzvah watch. 

I was astounded because they usually took everything that was valuable from the 
Jews. He told a woman there to sew a star on my jacket and told me to come up 
to see him. 

When I went to see him, he asked me why I wasn't wearing the star, but before I 
had a chance to answer he slapped me so hard that I lost my balance and fell on 
the floor and possibly became unconscious for a few seconds. A few minutes later 
two more men came to help him and beat me with a stick on my legs; I couldn't 
feel anything and only later did I see the scars. Then he started to take care of me 
himself, he said that he was going to kill me and made me stand against the wall 
and told me to count to ten and was preparing to shoot me. 

At that moment I didn't even care if he was going to kill me or not because I saw 
that nothing can help the Jews, not escaping or hiding or by any sort of devious 
means, it is impossible to survive this war and this should be finished once and for 
all. What really disturbed me was why I bothered to escape from the camp in 
Sered, had it not been better to go with Benyu and meet the same fate? I started 
counting fast as I wanted it to be over already, because I've had enough. He asked 
me then "Why do you want to die so fast? Why are you counting so quickly?" at 
that minute I became very emotional and started to cry. I poured my heart out that 
I have no parents or any family left that I am all alone and have no reason to live. I 
told him to kill me because I don't care what will happen to me. 
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It may have been that he was a Jew who was hiding as a Nazi guard because many 
Jews did this in Budapest, or perhaps my emotional outburst touched him, or 
maybe he was messenger of Eliyahu Hanovi. But the fact was that he told me that I 
can go, something that I could not believe and I was sure that he would shoot me 
as I was walking out, but he walked me to the gate and told the guards to let me go 
because I've had enough. 

I must relate the story of my bar mitzvah watch which is still in my possession, 
because this watch was once in the hands of a Slovak policeman in 1942. Villi gave 
it to him as a gift instead of letting the authorities take it before we boarded the 
train, and when we returned, the policeman gave it back to Villi. When we again 
went to the camps, I didn't give it away but held on to it, I took it to Hungary and 
I brought it back to Slovakia. When the Germans searched me I hid it in a top 
pocket and since they only searched in the socks and in the back, they didn't find 
it. On the train to Sered they again took us out to search us and I hid the watch on 
the train's door and they of course didn't search the car. When I escaped from the 
camp I took the watch with me, and now when they caught me in Hungary, they 
returned it. When the Russians came in, a soldier saw my watch and took it, and I 
begged him to return it. When he refused, I went to his commanding officer and 
told him that it was an expensive gift from my father and was the only object I 
owned, and could he please help me get it back. He approached the soldier and 
talked him into returning the watch. From then on, I hid it so that no one would 
see it. Even though it doesn't work and cannot be repaired, it is an everlasting 
momento. 

After I left that awful place, I was accosted in the street because Jews were not 
allowed to be outside, but since everyone could see where I was coming from as I 
had bruises from the beatings, they left me alone. I returned to my hiding place 
and waited for another chance to leave. On Wednesday morning they allowed one 
person from a family to go out for two hours. At first the goy did not let me leave, 
but a few Pengos helped and I left to see Emil's sister-in-law. This time I checked 
better to see if I was being watched and 1 wore the star until 1 entered the house 
whereupon I took it off quickly. I looked for Olga but she was still at work so I 
waited until the evening when she returned. I stayed there overnight and in the 
morning she took me to Emil's apartment. I found out that the man who Emil sent 
came to get me the previous Monday, but the goy at the place where I was staying 
didn't let him in and didn't tell me that someone was looking for me, even though I 
had already given him money occasionally. I stayed in the bunker with Emil until 
liberation on January 7 th , 1945. 
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I would like to describe the bunker, which we were staying in Budapest. It was a 
three-story house in a suburb near Uj Pest. The landlord was an old bachelor and 
was a very good goy, probably one of the righteous gentiles of the world. He had a 
large grocery store downstairs and that was the only entrance to the house. He 
closed up the other entrances on purpose so that he could check to see who is 
coming and going into the house. 

We lived on the top floor and Emil and I shared a room. There were 2 elderly 
sisters sharing a bedroom, and two young Hungarian brothers sharing another. 
There was an elderly couple staying in the living room, and also a younger Polish 
couple, relatives of the elderly couple who brought them there, of course with the 
landlord's permission. This Polish couple had the woman's mother with them. 
Altogether there were 11 people on one floor. There was a smaller apartment with 
a different entrance on the same floor in which a young single woman in her 
twenties lived, she was probably a worker in the grocery store, and she had a young 
Jewish man living with her who was from someplace in Marmorosh. 

The landlord didn't ask for money because he was hiding us, only for rent and for 
the groceries that he brought from his store at the same price that he was selling 
them to the public. He also bought us other items that we needed without charging 
us anything extra. He basically took care of us like a devoted servant. Behind the 
mirror in the bathroom, there was a door that led to the attic, made specifically for 
hiding in case the apartment would be searched. The landlord himself tested this a 
number of times to see if it would work in a time of need. He rang us from the 
store three times, which was a signal that something was wrong and we had to hide. 
He then came upstairs after a few minutes to check if the operation was successful. 
There was always something out of place such as someone leaving his or her 
slippers outside so that it was possible to notice that someone had just escaped, or a 
fire was left burning on the stove, which means someone was cooking. In brief, this 
hiding place was only effective until someone would actually be looking for us. 

In the middle of December of that year, a serious struggle started over the city of 
Budapest, and it's fair to say also the struggles over our house. Because the house 
was at the extreme end near a small bridge, and because the Germans bombed all 
bridges, small or large, they also bombed the bridge next to our house. This was all 
in order to make the Russian advance more difficult, because the Germans knew 
that when the Russians would conquer Budapest, they would not be able to stop 
them from going into Vienna and then Berlin. They fought over our house for 
about 3 weeks, with bombs and heavy shelling from mortars that became stronger 
every day and we couldn't stay there any longer especially on the third floor where 
the danger was the greatest. 


We then went down to the bomb shelter and for the first time we saw that there 
were also other jews on the second floor that we never saw before, the goy did not 
reveal their existence to us and vice versa. We found out that he hid more than 20 
jews in the same manner. The Germans came and took over the house , and fought 
like lions. They dug in and shot constantly at the Russians who returned the fire. 
After about three weeks or maybe less, the Germans came one Sunday morning at 
5 O'clock to say goodbye. They, of course, had no idea that we were jews. There 
were two bomb shelters, we were in one and they were in the other. Around 7 
AM the first Russian came in and we couldn't believe it, only two hours ago the 
Germans were here and now the Russians were already in power. 

We greeted the Russians with hugs and kisses because we were finally free from the 
German oppression. The first troops were followed by more during the day and we 
rejoiced at seeing them. After two days the permanent soldiers came with special 
instructions for dealing with the Hungarian residents, who were their enemies. 

Even though we were jews who were happy to see them, they did not receive 
special instructions for jews, and also there were many anti-semites among them 
and they didn't mind taking a little revenge on the Jews. They immediately took all 
the adult residents to work and they were treated brutally. In addition, they were 
also looking for girls because they wanted to take revenge through them, it did not 
matter to them if they were young or old. They argued that the Germans and the 
Hungarians raped their mothers, sisters, and wives without mercy and then killed 
them. But they themselves are gentlemen and do not kill, only take a little revenge. 

One soldier wanted to take my watch, and I finally got it back as I explained 
before. The Russians dragged my brother Emil on foot for about 60 kilometers and 
his feet nearly froze from this walk. They also dragged away the rest of the Jews 
who were in the bunker with us. Later on, those who knew some Yiddish or knew 
"modeh ani" were freed by a high level Jewish officer who tested those who 
claimed that they were Jewish. There were many assimilated Jews in Budapest who 
were sent to the Russian hell because they were not familiar with the Yiddish 
language or prayers even though they suffered with the rest of the Jews. 

After Emil left the Russian concentration camp, he went to see if his wife survived 
with their son, Yossi. After a few days they returned to Budapest without their son 
to bring us to the place where Money was staying during the war. In the meantime, 

I found the hospital where Eliezer, their younger son was staying and I went to get 
him. Even though I didn't have too much to eat, I knew that Emil will be coming 
soon and I wanted us to be together and leave this starved and bombed out city. 
Emil's sister-in-law, Olga Berger (Filip), was also in touch with me and we met 
almost every day to make plans in case I needed her. 
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One day, in the middle of February, Emil arrived with his wife to take us to their 
place, in a small village near a big city by the name of Watz. After walking and 
getting rides in Russian vehicles that stopped for us, we arrived two days later 
exhausted from the difficult journey. We were 4 adults and a child and we had to 
depend on a few different vehicles to take us because it was difficult for one car to 
take us since no one liked taking more than two people. We were able to sleep in 
private homes of people who gave us shelter because we had a small child with us. 

After staying in that place for a week, we came to the conclusion that this wasn't 
our objective. It was fine for a few days to gather some strength but now it was the 
time to continue. We decided that Emil, Olga and I will continue towards Debrecen 
and perhaps we we'll find someone from our family. Money stayed with the boys 
because we didn't know where we were going and didn't want to drag them along. 

We left on a Tuesday morning at the end of February. It was quite cold outside, 
and we walked through cold and snow with little food. On the way we tried to get 
rides with Russian cars, some stopped and some didn't, and by evening we arrived 
to town by the name of Solnok which was half way to Debrecen. We couldn't 
continue that day, because there was an 8 PM curfew in all of Hungary, so we had 
to find a place to sleep overnight. The city has been emptied of Jews like all other 
parts of Hungary, and by February they still had not returned because the war was 
not over except for places that the Russians occupied. We asked passersby for a 
place to spend the night. It wasn't very easy, but finally we found an elderly woman 
who took pity on us and let us come in until the next morning. 

The following day we started walking again and we arrived to Debrecen on 
Thursday evening an hour before the curfew began. We immediately went to the 
address that we had where we knew Aunt Miriam was staying with her family and 
also Benyu and maybe even Malka, but we didn't know anything about my parents. 
When we arrived, the landlady's daughter knew who we were and she told us 
where to find them. She was extremely nice and came with us to show us the place 
because we might not have been able to find it before the curfew was in place. 

When we arrived, we found my aunt with her children, Chaim and Blimu, and my 
brother, Benyu. They opened the gate after they heard the knocking, because the 
gate was usually locked especially when the Russians came to look for girls. Of 
course our joy knew no bounds and we stayed there over Shabbos. We found out 
that my parents were well and living in Grosverdan with Malka and Nelly. They 
told us how they survived the war and how my parents suffered and went to 
Grosverdan instead of Budapest, because the Germans were looking for me and 
therefore they decided to leave. 
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We had a wonderful Shabbos, the first one that I spent among lews since I had 
entered die'bunker, or perhaps since I was caught in Nitra. We went to daven n 
the morning, and there was a large minyan, which encouraged us We sti cou 
not imagine at that time the amount of destruction the Germans br °“8 h ' ° n ' h ® 
lews and the size of the loss, because only very few began to return, and not from 
Poland or Germany. Auschwitz was just liberated a month before: and no one ame 
back yet from there. We thought that slowly most jews would probably succeed 

coming back in spite of the Germans. 

On Sunday morning, Emil, Benyu and I started to walk towards 
walked for about 8 hours until we arrived to a small town about 30 kilometers 
from Debrecen We thought that we would not be able to arrive before the curfew 
o we sat at the *de of the road, and when we saw a military truck we asked for a 
ride ,C After two hours we arrived to Grosverdan, and since Benyu knew where my 
parenfwer“ taying we went immediately to the house. My father was ,n shu for 
mtacha then and Nelly opened the gate. My mother was overcome with happmes 
to see us because she didn't even know if we were alive or what happened to us lust 
as we didn't know about them. 

We waited for my father to get home, and I can't describe his joy to see us alive 
and heahhv They didn't know that I went back to Nitra and thought that 1 was 
somewhere inBudapest if indeed I managed to survive. They didn't know about my 

brother Itchu, or Benyu Rubin who was with me and " as | t °.^“ 5C g” tlK ° 
course they also didn't know where Herman was because he still didn t get tner , 
or Villi and Klari. They only knew that the two Blimus were captured in Debrecen. 

After about a month, Herman and his wife Shari returned and came to live in 
Grosverdan. In the meantime we rented a large modern apartment m the oty ad 
Harman anH hi* wife lived with us. Benyu also came to live with us and also maiKa 
and Nelly EmB went back to his family after a few days and took them home to 
Ujhel where he rented an apartment and started a business, and for Pesach he came 
“ S This was the last Pesach in which my father led the Seder and 
his mood was joyous because we already felt liberated from the Germans who 
oppressed us fir years. We also saw that slowly all the survivors were coming 
home Even though we began to hear bad news from the concentration camps, we 
had still hoped that our whole family would be able to get together and start over. 
At that Seder we had about 20 people because we had guests who returned fro 
the camps and had no families to go to. 




After Pesach, Emil and his family returned to Ujhel to their home and business. 
Everyday more refugees arrived from the camps, and even though the news wasn't 
good, everyone was happy for those who did return. Immediately special refugee 
aid committees were established to help those who were alone so that they can 
start over and have a place to live. They also helped refugees from other cities who 
wanted to leave those cities because the Russians were staying there on a permanent 
basis. We heard that Villi was liberated, and he came to Grosverdan for Shavuos 
with his wife, Klari, and we had a joyous yom tov indeed. Our happiness was great 
because another one of our family members managed to survive, it's important to 
remember that everyone who survived the war felt like a newborn person. We also 
heard that Duved and Itchu Rubin were liberated and were living in Koshitze and 
our happiness increased. 

About two weeks after Shavuos, on Shabbos Parshas Behaloscha, the 21 st of Sivan, 
my father passed away after an illness of which in normal times he could have 
recovered. What happened was that he had an ulcer that could not be seen in a 
normal x-ray, which was done then. Throughout the whole time he suffered with 
the ulcer which became worse. During normal times he could have undergone 
surgery but to our sorrow there were no expert doctors there. We called some 
young doctor who instead of sending him to a hospital to make a diagnosis gave my 
father some castor oil because he diagnosed the pain as an upset stomach. 

What actually happened was that the wound opened while he was at the mikveh on 
Thursday morning and after davening he walked home with a lot of pain. The next 
day, his stomach became swollen and the pain worsened. Only then did this doctor 
remember that there is a hospital in the city, something that he should have done a 
day earlier. My father was still able to walk up the hospital steps and the doctors 
decided to operate immediately. Of course everyone agreed because he was 
becoming weaker, and he himself agreed. At 5 O'clock in the afternoon they 
performed the surgery that should have been done the previous day, because his 
heart became weaker. The doctor said that the next 24 hours were critical and if he 
will get though them he will get well, but unfortunately the One above decided 
otherwise and the next day, on Shabbos afternoon at 2 O'clock he returned his 
pure soul to his creator. We were all at his beside. May his soul rest in peace. 

My sister Blimu returned from concentration camp about two weeks after my father 
passed away and so unfortunately they were not able to see each other alive. After 
a few weeks Blimu Rubin returned and came to visit us in Grosverdan, and Duved 
Rubin came while we were sitting Shiva. The three family members who survived 
after 1942 but perished during the Holocaust were my brother Itchu, and my 
cousins, Yosef and Benyu Rubin. May G-d avenge their blood. 
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Because everything I have written is not my autobiography and this was not my 
intention or purpose, I will stop here. I know that it incomplete but I have tried to 
the best I can to describe all these events as well as my memory served me. 


Alexander Ben Tzvi Ortner 
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